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ROBIN HOOD 
CINDERELLA 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH PROTEIN) 


MINUTE MAN 
RED DRAGON 
MERLIN 


ROYAL PRANCER 
GOLDEN PRANCER 
WHITE PRANCER 


BETSY ROSS 
TOPMOST 
SPARKLING JEWEL 
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GLIMPSES INTO A BAKER’S PRIVATE LIFE.., 





Z think the boss bas 
something there: & 




















I like to gab with the boss about flour and such. The other 
day we got to talking about the experimental mill Pillsbury 
uses for grinding wheat samples. 























| said: "They tell me there's not another mill just like it in 
the whole industry. They say it goes through all the same 
steps—in the same order—as a full-sized mill!” 
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Because Pillsbury’s experimental mill duplicates so 


exactly the operations of the regular mills, we’re able 





al to make more accurate advance determinations of 
= = | wheat quality... . That mill is one example of the 
thoroughness and exactness of Pillsbury’s system of 
quality control, which keeps Pillsbury flours so 


remarkably uniform and everlastingly dependable. 








Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 








The boss said: ‘Right—and that’s one ot the things that 
sold me on Pillsbury. | figure a company that's so particular 
about its test grindings will be particular about everything!” 
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OUR PLEDGE...NOW AS ALWAYS... 
to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 
flours modern milling 


methods can produce... 








Ming /sota 
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Minneapolis 
Patents . 
Clears 
Ryes 
Whole Wheat 
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Mi ILLS located where wheat is 
available, modern laboratories to con- 
trol production, experienced millers to 


make flour as you want it—this is the 





Dixie- Portland cycle of operations. 


We know it will serve you well. 











ORTLAND FLOUR COMPANY 
ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. ad FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CiTtTY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWwTS. 
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THORO-BREA 


Sell Products That 
Continue To Sell 


In your business of flour merchandising you 
find out quickly there is no future in selling 


a flour that must be resold with real effort 


every week. 


You want a flour like THORO-BREAD 
with quality that gives it sales momentum. 
Each successive sale is easier. Each cus- 
tomer becomes difficult to pull away from 


THORO-BREAD. 





THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


ARNOLD OF STEALING 
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Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 
With a habit of bread baking 
that is unequalled, and a 
aie knack of repeating that i 
Flour Milling Capacity P 3 ’ 
5000 Sacks sensational, KELLY’S FAMOUS 
Grain Storage Capacity becomes more popular 


1,000,000 Bushels through the years. 





It bakes and sells famously. 





<N We , 
VWMMELIV Na Vi) You just cant go wrong on 
\ Wes 5 = Hy 






MILLING S)/ 7° Kelly's Famous. 





MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Whatever's the 
BEST 








...we make it! 








NE) vy \, East Pepperell, Mass. 





Waren you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of all 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


= ~ 
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FAMILY FLOURS 

5 grades of All-Purpose Family Flours 
3 grades of Biscuit Flours 

Spring Fancy Short Patent Flour 


PACKAGED FOOD Products 
Insured Cake Flour Buckwheat Pancake 
Pancake Cream Breakfast Farina 


Wholewheat and Graham Flours 


COMPLETE i BAKERY FLOURS 
4 6 grades. Kansas Bakers 


6 grades Spring Bakers 


e 9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry Flours 
| = 2 grades Doughnut Flour 
« & 3 grades Rye Flour 

| 1 grade Whole Wheat Flour 


CRACKER FLOURS 
2 grades Sponge Flours 

1 grade Dough Flour 

2 grades Graham Flours 





A Complete Hlour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 


. 
g fowls. experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
C pitch bb St 





ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


MADE IN THESE TWO MODERN MAC 








- 1,250,000 Bushels die 

Wheat Storage eg 8 a. Mill “A” 
ong ty , 
VALIER 
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VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 


F1 25466 
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Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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FCUS 


A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SELLS / 


The power we put behind Super-White; 
the help you will give us; the quality your 
customers find in this fine flour — all 
these are responsible for the success of 
Super-White, and for the profits you will 
make out of it. 





THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Huge Wheat Export Plan Approved 





Only Two Thirds of 
British Request 
Filled; Want More 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
tates Department of Agriculture 


urchased 1,250,000 sacks of flour for 
ritish account last week, shipment 
» be made from east coast ports 
uring September and October. The 
riginal request was for 1,800,000 
icks, but many millers were unable 

bid for delivery during this period 
ecause of their heavy previous com- 
iitments. 

It was understood that some mills 
ffered flour for November shipment 
ecause they could not ship in Sep- 
ember or October, but the govern- 
ent would not take anything for 
Jovember on this order. 

Requests were made Sept. 18 for 
ffers on 400,000 sacks for Gulf ship- 
ent in October to the same account. 
F LIFeE—— 


——BREAD IS THE STAF 


}\OUTHERN BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION OCT. 29-31 


Atlanta, Ga.—A full-fledged con- 
ntion will be held by the Southern 
ikers Association at Daytona Beach, 
a., Oct. 29-31. The decision to 
iid the convention was made by the 
ard of directors of the association 


Reservations may be made at hotels 
Sheraton Plaza or Princess Issena, 
located a block apart. Convention 
activities will be divided between the 
two hotels. Officers of the 
tion are: president, B. R. Fuller, Jr., 


associa- 


Bell Bakeries, Inc., Daytona Beach; 
first vice president, E. J. Derst, Derst 
Baking Co., Savannah, Ga; second 
vice president, George Ball, Ball's 


Bakery, Opelika, Ala., and secretary 
treasurer, C. M. McMillan, Atlanta 


LONDON AGREEMENT INVOLVES 
30,000,000 BUS EACH MONTH 


Shipments to Europe Start in October for Six Months— 
Government to Handle—Millers Wonder Why 
Emphasis on Wheat Instead of Flour 





Holland to Need 90,000 Tons 
of Wheat Per Month for a Year 


Washington, D. C. Ninety thou- 
sand tons of wheat per month for th¢ 
will highlight Holland re- 


and 


next 
quirements for 
cording to a statement by S. L 
Leuwe, Netherlands 
eral of Food Supply, made last week 
In addition, the Dutch republic will 


year 
food feed, ac- 


Director Gen- 


need 300,000 tons of grains for the 
next six months and 350,000 tons of 
protein feed concentrates in the same 


This country also will take 
as 700,000 
substantial 


milk products 


period. 

as much 
available, and 
of dry milk and other 
the Holland spokesman 
requirements for the Netherlands will 
50,000 


Mr. 


tons ol corn, 1 


quantities 


said Veat 


high as tons monthly 


months, 


run as 


for six Leuwe said 


Holland will be a substantial 
claimant for fats and oils until that 
nation can restore its hog population, 
which has been depleted by German 
theft, the Holland spokesman claimed. 
Holland hog population is reduced to 
one 1 ts prewal level, Mr. 
Leuw iid 

Wheat pments to Holland prob- 

| ill be included in the 30,000.- 
10) ommitment for ex- 
ort ; believed Che Commodity 
Credit Corp. will handle this export 
busil . } i be paid for in 
( ) y it fay. nations This ex- 
port bu ss is not to be confused 
vit} I | exports for outright 


e] Vn | undertaken by 
Relief and Re- 


aministration, 





Confusion in Philippines 
Return of Private 


Washington, D. C.—Al]though is- 
lance by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
inistration of flour export procedure 
the Philippine Islands heralds the 
turn of this business to private 
ide, a careful study of the proced- 
involved reveals that the gov- 
nment has decided to continue its 
liey of decentralized control, which 
fact denies to American exporters 
tual control over this business. 
[This state of affairs was not unex- 
cted but it does not conform to 
e earlier policy of the government 
lich was designed to maintain the 





EDERATION OFFICERS 
CONSIDER PROPOSALS 
FOR 1945 CONVENTION 


Chicago, Ill.—-Officers of the Mill- 
s National Federation are consider- 

suggestions of the members that 
convention of the federation be held 
iis year, but no plans have been 
iade for a meeting. Because of the 


lajor uncertainties ahead of the 
illing business, members have ex- 
ressed the desire and need for a 
eeting. Officers have declared, how- 
ver, that there may be more occa- 
on in two or three months than 


present for bringing the industry 
either in a national meet- 
ig or in two or three regional meet- 
ngs. Even though all convention 
imitations have been removed by the 
'ffice of Defense Transportation, of- 
icials state that hotel facilities are 
still difficult to obtain. 


Philippine flour export business on 
the historical pattern ol 
mills. It is said that FEA 
quish its decentralized 
after Jan. 1, 1946, but it 
that this will merely mean a chang 


exportin 
will relin- 
control plan 


is predicted 


of agency as it is expected that the 
government will transfer FEA con 
trols to other agencies, such as the 


State Department or the Department 
of Commerce, depending on the na- 
ture of the functions involved. 

When this new Philippine export 
policy was first announced it was 
said by government officials that the 
industry committee was unanimous in 
its approval of the government pro- 
gram, which was primarily designed 
to stamp out black market opera- 
tions and speculation in the islands 


However, it has been learned from 
sources close to the industry com 
mittee group that flour milling and 
other substantial interests believed 


that they could accomplish policing 
actions voluntarily. 

The industries which contested thi 
government policy were quite willing 
to co-operate in checking the black 
market operator and the speculator, 
but they believed that the type of 
policy involved tended to promote 
speculation first which would ulti- 
mately lead to black markets. 

The government program 
control and judgment over flour im- 
port requirements in the hands of the 
importers. Under present conditions 
of heavy demand, all types of specu- 
lative operations will be involved, it 
is suspected, and it is feared that 


places 


operators with credit in this country 


Delays 
Flour Trade 


1] - firs 
i on tou! 


imports to the 
( established exporters of 
tion ot the exporting 

seen in 
f conditions in 
‘( example . the ware- 

iry and not of the 

he ility Internal transport 
the 
co ime for American 


the 


occur 18 


5 r from adequa and ports 
flour 
actual 
nom- 
peen en- 
are 
consid- 
are in con- 
government pol- 
icy the ao not repre antag- 
vernment In fact, 
industry is declared 
with the 


nt 
I 


interests 
business 
‘rali 1S, d while they 
ict with e presen 


sent an 


to be prepared to go along 


overnment in every respect 
overnment procedure, as 


) 





ANNUAL MEETING PLANNED 
BY CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 


Chicago, TI The annual meeting 
of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors will be held Sept. 27 at 


the Palmer House. Officers and two 
directors will be elected. N. G. An- 
derson, Bay State Milling Co., has 
served as president during the past 
year, and R. E. Bemmels, of Bem- 
mels-Vaughan, has been vice _ presi- 


dent. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. Following the 
return of C. C. Farrington, director of 
the Grain Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, from 
the London meeting of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council, it was 
learned that this government is com- 


mitted to a wheat export program 
involving the shipment of 30,000,- 


000 bus monthly throughout the win- 
ter. This movement will start in 
October. It is believed that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 bus of wheat in ex- 
port position at this time. This ex- 
port program represents cash sales 
to foreign nationals and represents a 


rate comparable to the _ present 
movement, it was said. 

The government will handle the 
exports without the aid of the es- 
tablished grain trade, buying the 
grain in the open market at 90% 
of parity or better if open market 


prices are above support levels, and 
will deliver the wheat to shipside, it 
was said. At least six months’ ship- 
ments, which would be 180,000,000 
bus, are scheduled. 

United States 
riculture officials say 
considerable quantity of the Euro- 
pean exports will be shipped from 
east ports, there is a_ strong 
probability that substantial  ship- 
ments will be made from west coast 
through the Panama canal. 
However, it is unlikely that a west 
movement will be started un- 
til water navigation the 


Department of Ag- 
that while a 


coast 


ports 


coast 
closes in 
Fast. 

More and more millers are asking 
why the government is permitting 
the exportation of large quantities 
of wheat for the production of flour 
in European countries and why it is 
not insisting upon the exportation 
of flour. From the point of view 
of the flour milling industry of the 
United well as from the 
standpoint of the great need for 
animal feed in this country, many 
persuasive arguments can be. ad- 
vanced in favor of the exportation 
of flour rather than wheat. How- 
ever, the situation is confronted with 
some realities which are not so easy 
to overcome. 


States, as 


First, it must be recognized that 
in the immediate postwar period, 
governments are dealing with gov- 
ernments and the desires and con- 
veniences of the individual are set 
aside in the interest of national eco- 
nomic and political rehabilitation. It 
must be remembered also that in 
this country people and industry are 
subject to domestic governmental 
policies and programs of one kind or 
another. 

The present policy of some of the 
European governments is to import 


(Continued on page +8) 
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LABOR SHORTAGE CONTINUES 
TO LIMIT FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Displaced War Workers Reluctant to Take Jobs at Going 
Mill Wage Scales; Production Maintained in 
Many Plants by Overtime Work 


Kansas City, Mo. The war has 
ended and munitions plants are clos- 
ing, but these events have not yet 
solved the labor problems of flour 
millers, most of whom are having a 
difficult and costly time keeping their 
production near capacity. This drag 
on full-time operations has contrib- 
uted to the fact that most mills are 
having trouble keeping up with the 
flood of shipping directions in recent 
weeks. 

This situation appears to be more 
marked in the Middle West than else- 
where and has resulted in a condition 
where mill operations have taken a 
nose dive at a time when shipping di- 
rections have been plentiful. 

Although rates of operation § in 
some mills have been fairly good, 
this result has been accomplished 
largely by longer working hours and 
heavy overtime wage expense, which 
has been a drag on workers as well 
as on milling costs. In many in- 
stances 15@20% of the weekly mill 
payroll has been accounted for by 
overtime wage premiums. 

The limitation of production which 
the labor shortage imposes is caus- 
ing millers particular worry, since a 
substantial part of the industry has 
bookings that are in excess of their 
unfilled orders at the beginning of 
the subsidy program and most of 
them want to reach their original 
position by Jan. 1 in view of -the 
uncertainty about the subsidy con- 
tinuation that is likely to arise in 
the latter part of the crop year. 

Various explanations have been ad- 
vanced for the reluctance of workers 
to accept employment in mills. The 
greatest scarcity in mill labor is in 
packing and warehouse operations 
and in the lower-paid jobs in the 
plant. Even with overtime, the pay 
for these jobs is much less than the 
fancy wages that war plants have 
been able to pay, and workers who 
jeave the war jobs are reluctant to 
step down to the lower wage levels 
for mill jobs which in most instances 
require heavier labor than the occu- 
pations they formerly had. 

Then, too, there seems to be a 
tendency for discharged war plant 
workers to file for unemployment in- 
surance and rock along with those 
benefit payments as long as possible. 
Most of the line-up at federal em- 
ployment agency offices seems to be 
composed of those filing applications 
for unemployment compensation rath- 
er than those seeking new jobs. 

Some millers who have _ prisoner- 
of-war labor received a blow recently 
when they were informed that these 
labor contracts were to be terminat- 
ed. Protests have been filed with 
War Manpower Commission and the 
Army against this move, which would 
strip these firms of workers who 
cannot be replaced under _ present 
circumstances. Millers are hopeful 
that their protests will be heeded. 

In some cases recently millers in 
Kansas have been able to operate 
only because they were able to ob- 
tain the help of soldiers from near- 
by army camps with different shifts 
working a few hours a day. Such 
help, of course, is temporary. 

One of the major factors in the up- 
set labor supply is the housing situa- 


tion in many towns and cities. Hous- 
ing facilities are so scarce that at 
many milling points it is very diffi- 
cult to attract and bring in workers 
from other places where some labor 
surplus exists. 

Employment officials in Minneap- 
olis, Minn., mills revort that the 
labor situation there is tight but not 
critical. Most in demand is unskilled 
labor to work in warehouses and the 
mills report that recently released 
war workers are taking it easy in 
their search for another job. Unem- 
ployment compensation, plus savings, 
will tide them over and generally, 
they are not making a grand rush 
to get located in a new job. 

Interior mills in most instances are 
more hard-pressed for labor than are 
Minneapolis mills because of the lack 
of supply. The men who left the 
smaller cities and towns far war 
work in Minneapolis and other metro- 
politan centers are not returning, so 
there has not been much of an in- 
crease in the number of qualified men 
for the mill jobs. 


HE STAFF F FE 


J. P. DUCHAINE ELECTED 
BY QUALITY BAKERS’ GROUP 


New York, N. Y.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of Quality 
Bakers of America Co-operative, Inc., 
held at the organization’s headquar- 
ters in New York on Sept. 17, J. PF. 
Duchaine of My Bread Baking Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., was elected 
president. William Clemens, Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, was 
elected vice president and C. F. 
Stroehmann, Stroehmann’ Brothers 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., was named 
treasurer. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., was elect- 
ed secretary and general manager of 
the company. Mr. Kelley succeeds 
the late G. Richard Ludlow, who 
died on Sept. 14. 

The election was effective as of 
Sept. 17 


REA 3 THE STAF F LIFE 


H. C. MARBUT NAMED HEAD 
OF GEORGIA FEED GROUP 


Atlanta, Ga.—H. C. Marbut, Mar- 
but Milling Co., Augusta, Ga., was 
elected president of the Georgia Feed 
Association, Inc., at a meeting of the 
association held in Atlanta recently. 
Other officers elected were T. B. 
Martin, Jr., Standard Feed Milling 
Co., Atlanta, vice president, and H. C. 
Martin, Theo. W. Martin & Son, At- 
lanta, secretary. Named as direc- 
tors for a three-year term were: 
Clarence Fitzgerald, Puritan Mills, 
Atlanta; George Van Giesen, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Savannah; R. E. 
3arinowski, Feedright Milling Co., 
Augusta, and H. C. Marbut. 


TO HEAD KING-DOBBS CO. 
Nashville, Tenn. Lt. Overton 


Dickinson, USNR, son of Col. and 
Mrs. Henry Dickinson, Nashville, has 
been elected president of the King- 
Dobbs Co., wholesale grocery firm at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and of its sub- 
sidiary, Fleetwood Coffee Co., com- 
pany officials announced recently. Lt. 


Dickinson, former Nashville lawyer, 
succeeds his late father-in-law, Henry 
King, who died Aug. 19. Lt. Dick- 
inson practiced five years with the 
law firm of Trabue and Dickinson 
before accepting the position of ex- 
ecutive vice president of the grocery 
firm three years ago. He entered the 
navy about a year ago and has been 
stationed at Boston, Mass. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAYLIGHT SAVING REPEAL 

Washington, D. C.—-Repeal of day- 
light saving time at 2 a.m., Sept. 30, 
has been approved by the House. The 
bill has been sent to the Senate, 
Where it is expected also to be ap- 
proved. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


H. S. FAULKNER NAMED 
DIVISION VICE PRESIDENT 
OF GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The appoint- 
ment of H. S. Faulkner as vice presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Division of 
General Mills, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by Harry A. Bullis, company 
president. 

Since May, 1942, Mr. Faulkner has 
been in charge of operations control 
for the Southwestern Division in ad- 
dition to responsibilities in products 
control for the General Mills Plants 
in Oklahoma and Texas. 

A member of the first wheat survey 
crew for General Mills in 1929, Mr. 
Faulkner’s entire career has been in 
the field of products control with the 
company and its predecessors. He 
joined the Kalispell (Mont.) Flour 
Mill in 1914 as an office clerk and 
after taking a course in baking and 
laboratory work in Chicago was 
transferred in 1917 to the company’s 











H. S. Faulkner 


Spokane office as chief clerk, leav- 
ing soon after for military service in 
World War I. Discharged from the 
navy in 1919, he returned to Kalis- 
pell and was transferred to Great 
Falls, Mont., to assume responsibility 
for the mill laboratory there. 

In 1927 Mr. Faulkner was trans- 
ferred to Ogden, Utah, to supervise 
that laboratory. Early in 1929 he 
came to Wichita Falls, Texas, to be- 
come products control executive for 
the four Texas plants and in 1931 
he moved to Oklahoma City, assum- 
ing additional products control duties 
for the Oklahoma plants. He has 
held this position in products control 
until the present time, as well as di- 
recting operations control for the 
Southwestern Division since 1942, 


September 19, 1945 


Family Flour 
Advertising in 
11 Southern States 


St. Louis, Mo.—An advertising pr¢ 
gram to stimulate sales of self-risin 
family flour was launched Sept. 6 b 
the Family Flour Institute with 
series of advertisements in variot 
daily and weekly newspapers in 1 
south and southeastern states. 

The states included in the can 
paign are: Alabama, Arkansas, Flo: 
ida, Georgia, West Virginia, Virgini 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Cari 
lina, South Carolina and Tennesse: 

Preparations for the campaign hav 
been conducted for some time an 
members of the institute are please 
with the response thus far and antic 
pate good results. 

Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky 
Milling Co., is president of the insti 
tute and Allen R. Cornelius of W. I 
Cornelius & Son, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary. The advertising prograr 
is being developed and handled b 
Harley B. Hobbs of Cruttenden 4 
Eger, an advertising agency in Ch 


cago. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF F FE 


G. R. LUDLOW, QUALITY 
BAKERS, DIES SEPT. 1 


New York, N. Y.—G. Richard Lu 
low, general manager and secretai 
of Quality Bakers of America C 
operative, Inc., New York, since 194 
died on Sept. 14 after a brief illnes 

Mr. Ludlow had been associat: 
with the Quality Bakers’ organizatic 
since 1929. Prior to assuming tl 
general management of the busine: 
he had served it as director of eng 
neering. He also was a past pres 
dent of the New York Bakers Clu 
and had been active in the affairs « 
the American Society of Bakery FE: 
gineers. He was second vice pres 
dent and a member of the executi\ 
committee of that group in 1941, ar 
was program chairman at the annu 
convention that year. 

Funeral services were conduct 
on the afternoon of Sept. 16. 


——BREAD IS THE TAFF F FE 


CONVENTION BAN REMOVED 
BY ODT EFFECTIVE OCT | 


Washington, D. C.— The ban on 
conventions, group meetings, 
trade shows will end Oct. 1. 


Announcing this on Sept. 11, 1 
Office of Defense Transportation sa 
it was acting on the recommendatii 
of the Office of Reconversion. T! 


restrictions were imposed Feb. 
1945. 

Modified several times recent! 
they originally prohibited conve 


tions, group meetings and_ tra 
shows with an out-of-town attenc- 
ance of more than 50, unless a 
thorized by ODT. 

One recent liberalization increas« 
the attendance limit to 150 perso 
from out of the state. It permitt: 
statewide gatherings of any size. 


an os 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


VIRGINIA FOOD DEALERS 
FAVOR DECIMAL WEIGHT 


Richmond, Va.—Directors of tl 
Virginia Independent Food Dealers 
Association, meeting here, voted t 
support action to continue the con 
pulsory packaging of flour in pack- 
ages ranging from 2 to 100 Ibs. 
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Charles McClave Will Leave OPA Oct. 15; 


Marshall’s Resignation Also Expected 


Washington, D. C. 


price officials from the cereals, feed 


ind agricultural chemical branch of 


he Office of Price Administration 
vill start Oct. 15 when Charles G. 
\VicClave, grain and flour price execu- 
ive, leaves the agency. His depart- 
ire will be followed shortly with the 
esignation of Clive Marshall, price 
hief of the branch. Trade comment 
n the unofficial announcement of 
heir resignations was to the effect 
both men have done a consider- 
ble service to the government and 
he flour, feed and grain industries 
t great personal sacrifice. 

Although it is believed that opera- 
ions of this branch will be of a rou- 
nature until price control is 
discarded, there are several 
roblems which will require expert 
ittention Among them are. the 
bandonment of the flour subsidy and 
.djustment of bread prices, as well 
s the timing of the decision to drop 
rice control over formula feed in- 
redients and controls over the ma- 
x” grain crops. 


hat 


ine 
nally 


An exodus of 


O 


It has been learned that Ralph 
Brown, now on leave from OPA, will 
take over from Clive Marshall and he 
will be ably supported by Charles 
Kenney and Neil Barrett, both old 
hands at price control and capable of 
advising on problems involved. It 
is pointed out in connection with the 
Marshall and McClave resignations 
that frequently subordinates with 
adequate background experience are 
the keystones to sound and continu- 
ing policy in any government agency. 


Both Mr. Barrett and Mr. Kenney 
have served through the various 


changes at the OPA and are prepared 
to advise the incoming price execu- 
tive and the new deputy administra- 
tor for price, Geoffrey Baker. 

While Mr. Baker is now actually 
associate deputy for price at the 
OPA, it is revealed that the present 
incumbent, Jerome Ney, will only re- 
tain his post until November, when 
Mr. Baker will take over. Mr. Baker 
is said to have promised Chester 
Bowles that he will remain in the 
government service until March 1, 


Increased Grain Usages Suggested 
for Solving Farm Surplus Problem 


The solution of the farm problem 
oes not rest in decreased produc- 
ion, dumping in foreign countries, 


taxes, subsidies, 


iarketing quotas or any of the other 


rocessing export 
inaceas which have been suggested 
n the last 30 years, according to J. 

Welsh, has been president 
ff the Grain Feed Dealers Na- 
ional Association for the past two 
ears. Mr. Welsh suggests increased 
rain usages as the solution. 

In itself, there is nothing very 
ovel in the idea, but he goes further 
nd shows what the processing firm 
vith which he is affiliated has done 
nd offers its experience as evidence 
f the tremendous potential possi- 
ilities which rest in turning the 
reat recurrent surpluses of grain in- 
and dozens of other by- 


who 
and 


o alcohol 
rroducts. 


Going back to World War I, he 
shows how, by seeding marginal land 
in great quantity, the government 
was able to increase our grain pro- 


duction only 5%, and he contrasts 
this situation with that which was 
maintained during the war just end- 
ing, where an increase of 23% in 
agricultural products was_ brought 
about, and actually on 5% less land. 
He calls attention to the fact that 


this was all done with sharply re- 
duced manpower, and a very greatly 
curtailed supply of new farm machin- 
ery. Hence, his concern over the 
strong possibility of still greater farm 
production when our armed forces 
are returned to civilian life, and the 
manufacture of farm machinery re- 
turns to normal volume. As Mr. 
Welsh puts it, the farm problem nev- 
er has been caused by too little pro- 
duction—but by too much, and its 





Army Asks October-November Flour Bids 

Chicago, I1.—Mailed requests for offers of hard wheat enriched flour, 
11% protein and .47% ash, were sent to mills by the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot Sept. 17 for acceptance not later than the close of business Sept. 24. 


Between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 Ibs are required, it was said. 
he used in army posts, camps and stations in the United States. 
Unless mills are able to 


November delivery was requested. 


October shipment they will be passed up. 
proximately 250,000 50-Ilb bags of flour in multi-wall paper containers. 


The flour will 
October- 
offer some for 
The army is offering to sell ap- 
No 


lifliculty is expected by officials in disposing of this quantity at the premium 


price for this package. 


* * 
Army Sets Oct. 13 Unfilled Order Deadline 


Chicago, I1l.—The army quartermaster has set a deadline of Oct. 13 for 
mills to get out all unfilled contracts in order to catch available cargo space. 
rhe contracts specified shipment by Aug. 31, procurement officials stated, 
and the deadline is the latest date that shipping schedules will permit. A 
relatively small quantity of flour is involved and army officials anticipate 
no difficulty in getting the delinquent contracts filled by the time limit im- 


* * 
Secretary Anderson Halts Feed Exports 


Washington, D. C.—Exports of animal feeds have been held up by Unit- 
ed States Department ‘of Agriculture instructions until November, it was 


posed, 


revealed here last week. 
supplies until the corn crop is made, 


* 


* 


Secretary Anderson is playing safe on domestic 


1946, when he will return to General 
Foods. Under the Brownlee regime 
at the OPA Mr. Baker has been the 
last word in food price and his deci- 
sion to remain until the last cat is 
hung will assure a business approach 
to the problems involved. 


Clive Marshall 





resultant depressing effect on market 
values. 

In addition to being in the grain 
business in the Southwest, Mr. Welsh 
is a vice president of the Farm Crops 
Processing Corp., which operates an 
industrial alcohol distilling plant at 
Omaha, Neb. Financed originally by 


the Defense Plant Corp., a govern- 
ment organization, the plant was 
built at a net cost of $6,000,000, and 


originally was calculated to produce 
50,000 gals of alcohol daily. At pres- 
ent it is using 30,000 of grain 
each 24 hours, and its alcohol output 
has been stepped up over 50%, while 
through the use of scientific meth- 
ods which they are bringing to bear 
there, the total production of the 
plant soon will be stepped up to 
nearly 110,000 gals of industrial alco- 
hol each day. Some idea of the enor- 
mity of this production may be 
cured from the realization that right 
now they are producing a gallon of 
alcohol every second. 

According to Mr. Welsh there are 
about 400,000,000 bus of grain now 
being produced which are catalogued 


bus 


se- 


as being “surplus” in that there is no 
known domestic use for them in a 
peace economy. From that amount 


of grain, at the rate of 2%4° gals of 
190 proof alcohol from each bushel, 
there would be produced a total of 
around 1,000,000,000 gals. He is a 
strong advocate of the use of alcohol 
in the production of synthetic rub- 
ber, and says that with a normal use 
of 600,000 tons of rubber in prewar 
years, this could account for 200,000,- 
000 bus of grain each year, or, in 
other words, account for the disposal 
of one half of what our surplus grain 
production would be. Mr. Welsh ad- 
mits that advocates of the continued 
use of petroleum in the production 
of synthetic tires could point to pos- 
sible lower production costs, but he 


counters with the belief that with 
the perfection of new methods by 
which greater and more complete 


uses of other by-products would be 
secured, the higher production cost 
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Charles G. McClave 





from the use of industrial alcohol 
would be scaled down to a point at 
Which it and the petroleum method 
would be on common ground. He 
also makes the very important point 
that petroleum is definitely an ex- 
haustible commodity, whereas in the 
case of the grains each year brings 
a new crop. 

There are several hundred known 
for industrial alcohol already, 
and science and chemistry are con- 
stantly working to increase this num- 
ber. Among the ones now known 
are smokeless powder, medicinals, 
anesthetics, plastic, synthetic rubber, 
dry ice and fuel. In commenting on 
these, Mr. Welsh mentioned that dry 
ice, which is nothing more nor less 
than highly compressed carbon diox- 
ide, is a very important by-product 
from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents. He said that when they have 
completed and installed the machin- 
ery for capturing the carbon dioxide 
which escapes completely from their 
one plant at present, they will have 
an additional daily revenue of $9,000, 
which, on the basis of its current 
average daily production of around 
75,000 gals of alcohol, would mean a 
reduction of better than 10c gal on its 
production cost. 

Mr. Welsh feels strongly that con- 
sistent reductions in the gallon cost 
of this industrial alcohol, which are 
certain to come as new and more ex- 
tensive uses are found for the by- 
products from its manufacture, will 
eventually result in a heavy turn to 
alcohol as a fuel. This, of course, is 
in the future. 

With the automobile, the truck and 
the tractor all using fuel and rub- 
ber-—-and all bound to remain abso- 
lute “musts” in our sort of an econ- 
omy, the agricultural millennium 
would not be far distant if their 
motive power and their tires would 
come primarily from the very sur- 
pluses of grains which in the past 
have been millstones around the neck 
of our agricultural population. 


uses 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERY MEN LAY PLANS 


FOR NOVEMBER MEETING 

New York, N. Y. The Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., will 
hold its annual meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, Nov. 7-9. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be given to 
plans for maintaining maximum em- 
ployment in the industry, according 
to Paul S. Willis, president, and sates 
and advertising programs, designed 
to move as large a volume of goods 
as possible, will be charted. 
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Resistance to Price 
Rises Seen as Key 
to Subsidy Future 


Washington, D. C.—The absence of 
definite evidence of willingness on 
the part of the Truman administra- 
tion to permit an upward adjustment 
in the prices of bread and flour is re- 
garded by Washington officials of the 
Millers National Federation as the 
key to the future of the flour subsidy 
program. 

Some preliminary consideration has 
been given to the flour subsidy pro- 
gram by interested government agen- 
cies, but as yet there is no crystal- 
lization of thinking. Federation offi- 
cials report a “slightly discernible” 
trend toward allowing the subsidy 
program to continue for the period 
authorized by Congress and to ter- 
minate it with the end of the present 
legislative authority on June 30, 
1946. 

“This is, in our judgment, only a 
trend in thinking and does not rep- 
resent a definitely established policy,” 
a spokesman for the federation de- 
clared. “There are probably a num- 
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ber of things which could happen 
that would bring about an earlier or 
even more sudden termination.” 
Millers are cautioned by the fed- 
eration to continue their vigilance 
over their unfilled order balances in 
anticipation of an earlier termination, 
President Truman's reference to 
preservation of economic stability is 
cited by federation officials as “straws 
in the wind.” The President, in his 
recent message 
“The American people are entitled to 
a firm assurance not only on the part 
of the administration, but from the 
Congress itself, that rents and the 
prices of clothing, food, and other es- 
sentials will be held in line.” 


to Congress, declared: 


——— BREAD 1S THE E 


PATTERSON CO. NAMES 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


Kansas City, Mo.—The C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, has appoint- 
ed Dr. R. J. Sumner director of re 
search. 

Dr. Sumner specialized in the field 
of biochemistry at Cornell University 


where he received his PH.D. degree 
in 1941. His i been 
enzyme chemistry. He 
ing in chemistry and 
technology during the past four years 


as a fellow in charge of wheat tech- 


yl 


major field has 


re ceived train- 


cereal baking 


Latin American Flour Demand 
Still a Feature in Southwest 


interest in flour 
the south- 


Latin American 
continues as a feature of 
western export market, with renewed 
activity from Bolivia and inquiry 
from British Honduras the most re- 
cent developments. 

Southwestern mills 
quiries from agents in British Hon- 
duras for quotations on shipments 
of 8,000 sacks (cwt) monthly for 
eight months, beginning in October. 

Having purchased considerable 
flour recently for shipment to Bolivia, 
via Chilean ports, the Bolivian mar- 
ket was again active this week, with 
mills getting inquiries for another 
200,000 sacks from a South American 
distributing company through its San 
Francisco office. Flour of 11% pro- 


received _ in- 


VW wanted 


tein and .52‘7 ash was \ 
Indications were that 
yme difficulty in 


the buyers 
were experiencing s« 
interesting millers, most of whom are 
heavily booked for near-by) hip 
and not in a position to add 1 
commitments Scattered sales were 
made by some southwestern mi 
export to Mexico 


“77 
| 


Spring wheat mi 


er slow export demand for flow 
They booked Cuba rather heavily be 
tween May and August and Brazi 
bought a little last montl Ven 


zuela and several other Latin Ameri 
can outlets usually served by sprin 
wheat mills are reported overbought. 
Puerto Rico is buying a little flow 


from time to time 


Kansas Mills, Grain Companies Plan 
6,000,000 Bus Additional Storage 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—This may be 
the last year when wheat will be 
piled on the ground in the Southwest. 
A survey just completed indicates 
that line elevators, housing at least 
6,000,000 bus, will be erected in cen- 
tral and southwestern Kansas before 
the 1946 harvest and if contractors 
can handle the jobs, the total added 
storage space will probably be much 
greater. 

One firm has enough completed 
plans and contracts to go full tilt for 
18 months. Some of the larger wheat 
operators are planning concrete stor- 
age tanks on sidings, convenient to 
their acreage. Fully one half of the 
new bins that will be built are for 
co-operatives. 

The largest single unit projected 
is a 500,000-bu elevator for the Scott 
City Co-operative. The smallest is a 
60,000-bu unit for the C. D. Jennings 
Grain Co., Hutchinson. Mr. Jennings 
handles all his own elevator building. 

Recently completed are elevators 
at Syracuse and Stafford with 250,- 
000-bu and 100,000-bu capacity, re- 


spectively [Two 100,000-bu plants 
will be erected at sidings west ol 
Scott City by D. C. Carpenter and 
Mrs. Eva Rainey. The Elkhart Co- 
operative is starting at once on 
100,000-bu_ unit 

The George |} Gano Grain Co., 
Hutchinson, will build a 250,000-bu 
elevator at Horace and the Burke 
Grain Co., Little River, will add a 
like amount of new storage at Gen- 
eseo. The Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, has plans for a 100,- 


000-bu elevator at Windom and the 
Rodney Milling Co. has a 200,000-bu 
addition going up at McPherson. 

The Dodge City Co-operative will 
add a 200,000-bu storage 
City and build a 250,000-bu elevator 
at Howell. The Pittman Grain Co., 
Liberal, has plans prepared for a 
100,000-bu unit, as have the Carpen 
ter Grain Co., Hugoton, and the 
Farmers Co-operative at Holyrood 
Farmer co-operative associations at 
Kiowa and Anthony plan to build 
200,000- and 150,000-bu units, respec- 
tively. 


unit at Dodge 


nology research at the Mellon In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

He has been assistant in chemical 
research at the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station where his 
work on vitamin stability in canned 
and frozen foods, as well as methods 
of preservation by freezing, was wide- 
ly recognized. 
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60% Sugar Quota 
For Bakers Retained 
For Final Quarter 


Washington, D. C.—Industrial sug- 
ar allotments will be maintained at 
the current rate during the last three 
months of this year, the Office of 
Price Administration has announced. 
rhe prevailing industrial rate is 60% 
of 1941 use for such users as bak- 
eries and cereal manufacturers, 50% 


for ice cream producers, beverage 
bottlers and candy manufacturers 


and 110° for pharmaceuticals. 
“Supplies allocated by the Depart- 

Agriculture for all civilian 

the fourth quarter will 


ment of 
during 


uses 


not permit raising the current rate 
of industrial allotments,” the OPA 
said 

Unless conditions show some im- 


provement, and there appears to be 
no immediate prospect that they will, 
according to observers here, the allot- 
for bakers in the fourth 
continued into the 
1946 as well. 


ment of 60% 
auarter will be 
first quarter olf 
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W. S. KIESNER HEAD OF 
N. W. MANUFACTURERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—-W. S. Kiesner, 


manager of the Minneapolis branch 
of the commercial feed division for 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., was elected 


president of the Northwest Feed 
Association on Sept. 
Plummer 


Manufacturers 

1] He succeeds Warren 

of General Mills, Inc. 
Elected vice presidents of the as- 


sociation were Fred Seed, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis; E. H. Sather, 


Doughboy Mills, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis., and W. A. Maney, Maney Bros. 
Mill & Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 

Wayne Fish, Minneapolis, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

On the executive committee are 
Mr. Plummer; A. L. Stanchfield; Har- 
vey E. Yantis, editor of Feedstuffs; 
R. M. Edstrom, Northrup King & Co., 
and J. B. Groebner, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. All are from Minneapolis 
except Mr. Groebner, whose home is 
in New Ulm, Minn. 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COLORADO M. & E. CO. 
OFFERS COMMON STOCK 


Denver, Colo._-The Colorado Mill- 
ing and Elevator Co. is offering 101,- 
890 shares of common stock for sale 
at $13 per share. The par value of 
the stock is declared at $1 per share 
in the prospectus. 

In its latest financial statement, the 
company listed 750,000 shares of 
common stock as authorized, and of 
that total 302,895 shares were out- 
standing. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OHIO LANDMARK RAZED 

Monroeville, Ohio..-An old flour 
mill that has been a landmark in 
Monroeville, Ohio, for 125 years is 
being razed. A part of the build- 
ing was once operated as a general 
store and a stopping place for stage- 
coaches. 
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Canadian Board Ups 
Export Wheat 
Price to $1.55 


Winnipeg, Man. Canadian « 
porters were offering wheat to 1 
United Kingdom Sept. 14 at $1.5 
bu, or 9c bu more than the previoris 
offers which covered mutual ad 
wheat. The new price covers 4 
quantity of 20,000,000 bus of whe 
and is in effect bridging over the 1 
conversion period from mutual aid 
such a time as the price structure 
straightened out for the immedia 
postwar period. 

It will be recalled that the Can 
dian Wheat Board for some tin 
held a substantial quantity of crovy 
wheat available for mutual aid 
$1.46 bu. This crown wheat h 
been disposed of and wheat now ava 
able is known as Class 2 wheat, th 
is, Wheat that was available to cour 
tries not eligible for wheat und: 
mutual aid. 

The crown wheat, purchased by t! 
Canadian Wheat Board for tl 
Crown, was bought at the then Cla 
2 wheat price of $1.46 bu. Sin 
that time, the price of Class 2 whe 
has advanced to $1.55 bu. 
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KAY KIMBELL BUYS UP 
WALKER-SMITH STOCK 

Fort Worth, Texas.—Kay Kimbs 
president of the Kimbell Milling C 
Fort Worth, and associates, have pu 
chased practically all of the stock 
Walker-Smith Co., Brownwood, T\ 
as, wholesale grocery concern wi 
15 branch houses in Texas and one 
New Mexico. 

In the reorganization of the co 
pany Mr. Kimbell becomes chairman 
of the board, while W. L. Newsom, ( 
B. Smith, Coleman Carter and V. G 
Runnion, all members of the Kimbe!! 
organization in Fort Worth, becon 
directors. Don Jordan of Brownwood, 
who was previously connected with 
the concern, is president. 

The Walker-Smith Co. was esta 
lished in 1895 by J. A. Walker, and 
gross annual sales are around $14.- 
000,000. It is no new venture for 
Mr. Kimbell, for the acquisition of 
the Walker-Smith Co. raises to 53 
the total of wholesale grocery ou'- 


OF LIFE—— 








RELIEF FLOUR PROGRAM 

Kansas City, Mo. — A relief flour 
program to assist the needy in Ho!- 
land and Belgium has been organiz«d 
at Moundridge, Kansas, and vicini‘) 
where a committee has been formed 
to receive contributions of wheat and 
cash. No limit has been set 
contributions, but it is hoped thit 
10,000 bus or more of wheat can be 
obtained, milled into flour = = and 
shipped to the war-stricken countries. 

The Moundridge Milling Co. his 
agreed to mill two carloads of whe:t 


on the 


free of charge and to mill all addi- 
tional contributions of wheat at a- 
tual cost. Individual contributio:s 
of from 25 to 100 bus of wheat or i's 
ent in cash are being sought. 


used 10 










qu f 
Cash contributions will be 
buy bags, pay for milling, shippiny, 
and to purchase additional wheat. 
Names of the communities contribu‘- 
ing to the program will be printed 
on the bags. 
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lets owned or controlled by him in 
lexas, New Mexico and Louisiana. 
Through these groceries, he dis- 
tributes not only flour produced by 
his six flour mills, but a large line 
of processed foods already produced 
in Kimbell plants, such as cooking oil 
derived from the operation of the 
<imbell cottonseed oil mills, peanut 
utter, jellies, ete. The 
lso distribute the production of the 
‘asty Food Products Co. of Brown- 
ood, just purchased by Mr. Kimbell. 
‘his plant, established in 1928, proc- 
sses peanut butter, blackeyed peas, 
reen beans, Mexican beans and pork 
nd beans. 


stores will 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


‘LARENCE C. FIELDS, HEAD 
OF NORRIS GRAIN CO., DIES 


Winnipeg, Man. Well known to 


1e grain trade in Canada and the 
nited States, Clarence C. (Pop) 
‘ields, past president of the Win- 


ipeg Grain Exchange and president 
nd general manager of the Norris 
irain Co. of Canada, died here Sept. 
3. He was 65 years old. 

Born in Havensville, Kansas, in 
880, Mr. Fields received most of his 
duecation in Oklahoma. Prior to 
oming to Canada in 1910, he worked 
xr the Star Grain and Lumber Co. 





The Late C. C. Fields 


1 Wellsville, Kansas, and in 1907 was 
ppointed manager of the Norris 
irain Co. office at Wichita, Kansas. 
n 1910, Mr. Fields was appointed 
1anager of the company’s office in 
Vinnipeg. 

In addition, to the position already 
ientioned, he was vice president of 
1e Norris Grain Co., Inc., Chicago, 
|; director of the Traders Building 
.\ssociation, Winnipeg; director of the 

ike Shippers Clearance Association, 

Vinnipeg; director of the Winnipeg 
‘rain and Produce Exchange Clear- 
ig Association; director of Archi- 
ild-Martin Motor Co., Winnipeg; 
ice president of the Fields Brothers 
fardware Co., Bozeman, Mont., and 
ice president of the Fields Brothers 
lardware Co,, Eaton, Colo. Mr. 
‘ields took an active part in com- 
nunity work. 

He is survived by his widow, one 
son, Carol Fields, with G. H. Griffin, 
essel broker, and one daughter, Mrs. 
farold Smith. Mr. Smith is with 
he Reliance Grain Co. 

Trading on the Winnipeg Grain 
exchange was suspended and a two- 
minute silence observed in respect to 
Mr. Fields. 
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Key Personnel Retained in Flour, 
Grain Sections in USDA Reshuffle 


Washington, D. C.—The majority 
of Department of Agriculture officials 
associated with the grain, flour and 
feed industries are scheduled to re- 
main at their old posts following the 
recent reorganization of the depart- 
ment. Grain Branch memoranda 2 
and 3, issued recently by C. C. Far- 
rington, director of that branch of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, lists the key officials. 

Other personnel familiar to the 
grain and feed industries that hold 
key positions in PMA include Jean 
Zeller, who heads the food produc- 
tion divisions; Walter Berger, who 
becomes chief of the feeds division, 
and T. B. King, new head of the food 
grains unit. J. E. Tripp, who has 
been assistant to William McArthur, 
has been made assistant to Mr. Far- 
rington and appears slated for the 
role of trouble shooter in charge 
of program procedures and co-ordi- 
nation. E. J. Murphy, formerly with 
the Office of Marketing Services, 
retains his position as chief of the 
grain inspection service. He will also 
serve with Mr. McArthur, as one of 
Mr. Farrington’s assistant directors. 

Following are the names of the 
chiefs of the various divisions: 

Feeds Walter ¢ Berger, formerls witl 
Agricultural Adjust nt Agency 


Feed Grain W McArthur rmer 


lv with Office of Basic Commod 





Office of Ba Commodit 
Kood Product m Ie Zelle rmerly 
With Office of Sut 
Peas and Bean Lb. BE. MeGart (acting) 


formerly with Office o Ba Commoditie 





Commodity Ih 
formerly 
Seed \ 





Davidson, to I 
Standardizatior Research and We 
tion L. Zeleny, formerly with OMS 


Staff assistants to the Director are 
as follows: 


Program I edur ( rdin n 
J I Trip n \ Office f 
Ba Commoditi 

Market New ine Ne) i = l 
G A. Collier rn \ OMS 

Grain D t 1 ’ I W ( 
Dachtler rn ly t Office I 
Commoditi 

Surplu Disposal J E. ¢ n ri 

th ! CHEV Sup 

Admin 1 ¢ \ tal H 1) Ba 
m te rly with ¢ t Treasul 
Commodity Credit Corp 


Specific functions and responsibili- 
ties of each of the divisions of the 
grain branch were enumerated in 
memoranda No. 3, issued by Mr. Far- 
rington. He asked each member of 
the staff to study the plan and sub- 
mit any suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

Functions of the office of director, 
with respect to grains, including peas, 








beans, rice, hay and seeds except 
seed potatoes, peanuts and onion 
sets, shall include: 

1 Productio1 1 ustment loar pur 
hase ubsidy diversion export mport 
price support narketing ta processing, 
distributior sale ind ur} disposal pro 
gram and a issigned by the administra 
tor hipping ind storage commodity 
stocks 

Supply tin ( il alle ition ré 
ommendation 

Recommendations with respect to time 
extent and onditions of rationing. 

i Recommendation of action with reé 
spect to maximum price regulations 

5 Programs to effect economies and im- 
provements in processing and marketing of 
food and farm products 

6 Working with advisory committees. 

7 War food order 

8 Co-operating with industry and other 
agencies of the department in developing 


new and substitute products and processes 
and new uses, 

9 Assistance in handling materials and 
equipment priority applications, 


10. Assistance in labor supply and _ util- 
ization in commodity processing and dis 
tribution industries 

11. Market news services 


12 Developing program information. 


13. Standards, inspection and grading. 


14. Agricultural 
and order programs 

15. Administers the VU. S. Grain Stand- 
ards and the Federal Seed Acts. 

The Food Grains division shall 
have immediate responsibility for 
such of the functions listed in those 
of the office of the director as relate 
to: Wheat, rye, buckwheat, popcorn, 
elevator service charges, priorities. 

The Feed Grains division is re- 
sponsible for such of the functions 
as listed as relate to: Corn, barley, 
oats, grain sorghums, grain bins, hay, 
and broom corn. 

The Seed, Peas and Beans, and 
Rice divisions are responsible for 
only the commodities named in the 
division title. 

The Food Products division is re- 
sponsible for such of the functions 
listed as related to: Flour, cereals, 
starch, syrups, grits, bakery prod- 
ucts and other grain products not 
specifically assigned. 

The Feed division is responsible 
for such of the functions as affect: 
Millfeeds, formula feeds, proteins, 
by-products and molasses for feed. 

The Regulatory and Inspection di- 
vision shall administer the United 
States Grain Standards Act and the 
Federal Seed Act, conduct seed-dock- 
age inspection and seed verification 


marketing agreement 


services, inspect and supervise the 
inspection of hay, dry beans, dry 
peas and rice, and establish and 


disseminate standards therefor; con- 


duct standardization research on 
grains subject to the Grain Stand- 
ards Act and on rice, dry beans, 


dry peas, and hay; conduct research 
on methods of testing seed; test 
seeds and miscellaneous commodities 
derived from grain and hay; and oth- 
er commodities as assigned. 
Commodity Inspection section shall 
administer the United States Grain 
Standards Act; inspect and supervise 
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the inspection of hay, dry beans, dry 
peas, rice and hops; establish and 
disseminate standards for these com- 
modities; be responsible for the cor- 
rect and uniform application of such 
standards; sample and arrange for 
the testing of miscellaneous commod- 
ities derived from grain and other 
commodities as assigned which are 
purchased by the Department of 
Agriculture and other government 
agencies under federal and other 
specifications; and co-operate with 
producers and handlers in the ap- 
plication of marketing practices de- 
signed to avoid waste and the de- 
grading of crops when presented for 
inspection at market centers. 

The Seed Act Enforcement sec- 
tion shall administer the Federal 
Seed Act; conduct seed-dockage in- 
spection and seed-verification serv- 
ice; provide a seed-testing service; 
conduct research designed to improve 
methods of testing seed; co-operate 
with authorized state inspectors and 
sample and inspect seed shipped 
in interstate commerce for seeding 
purposes; enforce correct labeling 
and noxious weed seed re- 
strictions; investigate alleged viola- 
tions of the Federal Seed Act; re- 
view violations, warnings to 
violators or recommend appropriate 
court action; prohibit the importa- 
tion of sub-standard or misbranded 
agriculture and vegetable seed and 
certain screenings; enforce staining 
to show adaptation of imported al- 
falfa and red clover seed; supervise 
recleaning, destruction, re-labeling or 
staining of seeds. 

The Standardization Research and 
Testing section will conduct stand- 
ardization research on all grains sub- 
ject to the Grain Standards Act, 
and, in addition, rice, dry beans, dry 
peas and hay. It shall also test 
commodities derived from grain and 
other commodities as assigned which 
are purchased by the Department of 
Agriculture and other government 
agencies 


state 


issue 


Total World Wheat Production 5% 
Below 1944 at 5,400,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—World wheat 
production for 1945-46 is estimated 
at 5,400,000,000 bus, according to re- 
ports to Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions office of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is a 
decline of 5% from 1944 and 8% less 
than the prewar 1935-39 average. 

Production of wheat in North 
America is estimated at 1,488,000,000 
bus for 1945, about 42,000,000 bus less 
than last year, despite a record Unit- 
ed States production of about 1,152,- 
000,000 bus, or about 75,000,000 bus 
more than last season. The 1945 
Canadian wheat crop, based on con- 
ditions early in September, is esti- 
mated at 321,000,000 bus, compared 
with 436,000,000 bus produced in 1944. 

While Europe has harvested below 
average crops of wheat during all of 
the war years, production has been 
maintained at a fairly high level with 
some countries, particularly deficit 
areas such as the United Kingdom, 
Fire and Switzerland, showing signifi- 
cant gains. In 1945 the European 
wheat crop was estimated at 1,100,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 1,465,000,- 


000 produced in 1944 and 1,500,000,- 
000 bus in 1943. Preliminary reports 
from Hungary, which was an impor- 
tant surplus area before and during 
the war, indicate a crop of only 
around 27,000,000 bus, as against a 
prewar average of 91,000,000 bus. 
Other Danubian countries report 
around half or less of the prewar 
crop. 

Despite a 10,000,000-bu increase in 
wheat production in Egypt, sharp de- 
clines in French North Africa reduce 
the total 1945 production in Africa 
to an estimated 90,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 108,000,000 in 1944 and 
134,000,000 harvested in 1943. While 
it is still too early for definite indi- 
cations of the harvest in the southern 
hemisphere, estimates have been in- 
cluded on the basis of seeding reports 
and average yields. The 1945 crop, 
which will not be harvested until No- 
vember or December, is estimated at 
225,000,000 bus in Argentina and 135,- 
000,000 bus in Australia. Argentina 
harvested 150,000,000 bus of wheat in 
1944, while the Australian crop 
amounted to only 53,000,000 bus. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALES LAG, EXCEPT 


FOR GOVERNMENT REQUESTS 


Civilian Buyers Well Covered—Lack of Profit Curbs Mill 
Selling Pressure—Government Orders 1,800,000 
Sacks for British Account 


Except for a sizable government 
order, flour business last week re- 
mained of limited volume and mills 
were afforded further opportunity to 
concentrate on delinquent deliveries. 
In this they were handicapped to 
some extent by inadequate labor, 
since defense plant 
workers are not re- 
turning to flour mill 
jobs in anywhere near 
sufficient numbers. 
Regular civilian buy- 
ers appeared to be well covered for 
some time ahead and with prices at 
or near ceilings, they saw no induce- 
ment to add to commitments. Mills 
were equally indifferent toward press- 
ing for business, since they have 
about as much flour sold as they can 
handle and they report no profit in 
sales even at full ceilings, under cur- 
rent subsidy rates. 

The government inquiry was for 
1,800,000 sacks for September-Octo- 
ber shipment for British account. 
Indications were that all of the order 
could not be filled, since mills were 
covered up with business for that 
period. Increased Latin American 
inquiry featured the southwestern 
flour market, with requests from Bo- 
livia and British Honduras the most 
recent developments. Export interest 
in springs, however, was quiet. Mills 
find themselves squeezed rather tight- 
ly as a result of substantial upturns 
in cash wheat prices from the basis 
on which the September subsidy was 
calculated. 





Mills Not Pressing Sales 

Spring wheat mills were not ag- 
gressive sellers last week, although 
new business placed on the books av- 
eraged about 50% of capacity. This 
compares with 20% the previous 
week and 50% a year ago. Millers 
report that at current ceilings, there 


is no profit in flour business and as 
a result they are not pressing for 
sales. Unfilled orders on mill books 
are larger than normal for this time 
of the year. The government was 
in the market for September-October 
shipment, but mills had little to offer 
for that delivery because of the heavy 
run of directions from their regular 
trade. Spring wheat clears were less 
active, but there is no accumulation 
of offerings and prices remain firm. 
Export inquiry for spring wheat flour 
is light following the liberal Cuban 
bookings between May and August 
and a little Brazilian business last 
month. 


Southwestern Sales Limited 


Southwestern mills reported limited 
sales, with the biggest event of the 
period the government request for 
1,800,000 sacks for the British Isles. 
Some mills bid for small amounts, 
but others were unable to offer any- 
thing for the September-October 
shipment wanted. Scattered bakery 
and family sales composed the bulk 
of the business done. Considerable 
export inquiry developed, but there 
was not much sold because millers 
are so far behind in filling previous 
contracts. Many plants are handi- 
capped by inadequate labor. Sales 
for the week, not including any gov- 
ernment acceptances late in the pe- 
riod, averaged 25% of capacity, 
against 23% the previous week and 
17% a year ago. Most sales were 
made at ceiling prices and, with 
wheat firmer, even ceiling levels 
showed a loss to millers at present 
subsidy rates. 

Eastern Business Lags 

Buffalo sales were very light, but 
mills still are operating to full ca- 
pacity on old orders. Only fill-in 
sales were reported at New York, 





Semolina Demand Still Active; Mills 
Get Enough Durum for Capacity Run 


Demand for semolina continues 
brisk, even though mills have enough 
business on their books to insure 
them a steady run until well into the 
new year. However, there are holes 
still to be filled and mills are accept- 
ing moderate additional business, even 
though they would prefer cleaning 
up some of the business already 
booked rather than adding to it. 
Shipping directions are plentiful, and 
with new grain arriving in volume, 
mills are again running at capacity. 
The supply of boxcars is adequate. 

Quality of the new durum received 
to date has been very satisfactory. 
It is hard, millers say, and is testing 
62 to 64 lbs to the bushel. Late ar- 
rivals, however, from the important 
producing area in North Dakota 
show effects of rains during harvest- 
ing, with color a little disappointing. 

News that the army plans to buy 
some 2,000,000 cases of eggs before 
the end of the year dimmed noodle 
manufacturers’ hopes of any _ sub- 
stantial easing in the frozen egg 
situation which has forced many of 
them to shut down their noodle lines. 


However, there has been some slight 
increase in supplies of the frozen 
yolk. 

Meanwhile, eastern semolina sup- 
plies continue extremely short, cur- 
tailing production in all lines, and de- 
mand continues at a high peak. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 15, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis 
$1.7 


rv better 71 a 
better... 1.70 “a 


Duluth 
1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or 1.75 1.71 
Durum or better... 1.68 a1.74 
Durum or better 1 Rs 
Durum or better.. 1 1 
1 Red Durum 1 


1 Durum 


64 “a1.71% 


62% 4 es 1.62% 


66 a“ 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 

production capacity 
Sept. 9-15 . *194,418 103 
Previous week 156,157 74 
Year ago 210,954 108 


Crop year 
production 
1,808,311 
2,078,136 


July 1-Sept. 16, 1946 ...ccecees 
July 1-Sept. 16, 1944 ...cccccsecs 
"Eight companies. 


with buyers lacking incentive for 
anything beyond an occasional car. 
Mills were not pressing for business, 
with some of them entirely with- 
drawn on high glutens and others 
caring only for their established 
trade. Difficulty in getting space in 
terminals constitutes a serious prob- 
lem and spot deliveries are harder to 
get. 

Boston buyers continue indifferent 
toward making new commitments. 
Most of the trade is covered ahead 
for from two to four months. Book- 
ings of any size are not expected be- 
fore the end of the month, when a 
possible revision in the subsidy may 
stimulate some interest. Demand is 
quiet at Philadelphia, where buyers 
are covered well ahead and show lit- 
tle interest in the ceiling prices asked 
by mill agents. Sugar and shorten- 
ing scarcities hamper bakery opera- 
tion throughout the East. Scattered 
sales of southwesterns ranging from 
200 to 3,000 sacks, were reported in 
the Pittsburgh area, but no large 
orders were noted. Family sales were 
good, especially at the 25c reduction 
offered for quick shipment. 

Buyers Well Covered 

The market at Chicago was very 
quiet last week. Buyers seem to be 
marking time, with their require- 
ments pretty well covered. Sales 
were mostly in one- or two-car lots. 
Cleveland trade also was quiet. Bak- 
ers there report a marked slackening 
in the demand for bakery goods, with 
many shops ending the day with un- 
sold stocks. This is attributed to 
the extensive lay-offs of workers in 
defense plants. Family flour trade 
shows improvement and some hotels 
and restaurants are contemplating 
doing their own baking again. 

Southeastern states mills report 
moderate new sales during the week. 
They were able to offer in larger 
quantities as their government ship- 
ments now are about on schedule. 
Cooler weather and the release of 
more shortening to grocers has stim- 
ulated home baking. Shipping direc- 
tions are good. 

Grinding Old Orders 

In the Pacific Northwest, mills are 
grinding to capacity on old bookings 
and report limited new sales, both 
in export and domestic channels. 
The export trade, however, . still 
awaits decisions as to whether flour 
will be handled through private trade 
or government channels. Philippine 
bookings are limited to one ship a 
month made available to Pacific 
Northwest mills and this is divided 
among mills previously doing busi- 
ness in the islands. Domestic buyers 
are well booked and mills are not 
pressing too much because of the un- 
certain picture of government book- 
ings. Canceled shipping directions 
on lend-lease business still have not 
been reinstated. 


Production 

Flour production increased 356,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,729,405 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,373,065 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,474,882 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 70% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 3,357,- 
125 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 2,997,739. All producing areas 
showed increases, as follows: South- 
west 57,000 sacks, Buffalo 31,000, cen- 
tral and southeastern states 76,000, 
north Pacific Coast 15,000 and the 
Northwest 177,000. 


September 19, 1945 


NEAR-BY FEED DEMAND 
EXCEEDS OFFERINGS 


Improvement in Feed Grain Outloo) 
However, Tempers Interest in 
Deferred Supplies 


Although demand for all by-pror 
uct feeds for near-by and wint 
shipment continues to exceed offe 
ings, the search for supplies is n 
as urgent as a few weeks ago. Th 
is due to the official crop repo: 
showing considerable improvement 
the corn outloo 
during Augus 
coupled with heay 
production of oat 
barley, grain so) 
ghums and hay. I 
some cases offerings for distant shi; 
ment were made without meeting ag 
gressive support. This is in contras 
with conditions a short while ag 
when formula feed manufacture: 
would take everything they coul 
get for any shipment as far as 
year ahead. With the active nea 
by demand, however, prices of a 
ingredients hold tightly to the ceilin 
and the United States Department « 
Agriculture index of wholesale feec 
stuffs prices remains at 165. A yea 
ago the index stood at 166.3. 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






Wheat Feeds 

While new flour business is rr 
ported light at Minneapolis, shippi: 
directions on maturing contracts a1 
heavy and most mills have enoug 
business lined up to run at capacit 
levels for some time. This assures 
steady output of wheat millfeed 
Buyers in a position to take on mix: 
cars with flour were usually in a pi 
sition to secure whatever wheat fees 
tonnage was wanted. Here and ther 
mills offered bran and middlings fi 
shipment during the summer months 
of 1946 at current ceilings, but tra 
volume in the far deferred shipmen 
was limited. 

The wheat feed situation at oth 
producing centers continues to sho 
marked strength with the gener 
delivery situation unchanged. TI 
Chicago market reported no gener 
new offerings while the search fi 
millfeeds at Kansas City continues :; 
urgent as at any previous time. Tl 
situation at Buffalo also is stron 
Practically the entire output is bs 
ing allocated on previous orders, lea 
ing little available for the open ma 
ket. 

Production 

Millfeed production in the Nort 
west, the Southwest and at Buffa 
amounted to 60,599 tons last wee 
according to figures compiled by TI! 
Northwestern Miller. This compars 
with an output of 55,185 tons in tl 
week previous and 54,930 tons in t] 
similar period a year ago. Crop ye 
production to date totals 634,8 
tons, as compared with 601,865 to 
in the corresponding period a ye 
ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


ROLLED OATS OUTPUT UP 

Toronto, Ont. Canadian cert 
mills greatly increased their produ 
tion of rolled oats in the crop ye 
closing with July last over the pr 
ceding 12-month period. Output ft 
taled 201,888,910 lbs as against 9% 
718,141 in the year earlier. On tl 
other hand the production of oatme 
showed a falling off but the quantit 
manufactured is much smaller in ar 
case. The oatmeal output in 1944-4 
amounted to 13,820,725 Ibs, compar‘ 
with 29,266,945 in the preceding yea 
A resumption of export demand f« 
rolled oats accounts for the high¢ 
production in the more recent yea: 


Se 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Price Trend Continues 
Upward as Needs Rise 


Approval of 30,000,000-bu Monthly Wheat Exports and 
Large British Flour Order Are Strengthening Factors 


September official 
‘rop report showing further gains 
n the already record wheat pros- 
ects along with tremendous _in- 
reases in the feed grain supply pic- 
ure, wheat prices moved into higher 
‘round again last week. Futures 
touched the high- 
est levels in more 
than a month and 
cash wheat values 
reversed their re- 
cent downward 
endencies to score substantial gains. 
Jarketward movement of wheai 
lackened somewhat, reflecting the 
sual post-harvest decline in the 
southwest and the effects of the re- 
ent embargo in the spring wheat 
rea. Milling and merchandising de- 
nand sized up better in comparison 
vith the reduced receipts and the 
ids of private buyers advanced 
rices a few cents above the govern- 
nent buying levels at most markets. 
Confirmation of the large indicated 
vorild wheat and flour requirements 
ippeared last week in the entry of 
government request for 1,800,000 
acks of flour for British account and 
otice of the approval of a wheat 
xport program to Europe involving 
0,000,000 bus monthly for six 
ionths. These developments _indi- 
ite that credit arrangements have 
en completed for foreign nations 
le to pay. The business is under- 
tood to be in addition to whatever 
heat and flour the United Nations 
telief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
ion will take for relief distribution. 
‘he Canadian wheat crop was offi- 
ially estimated at 321,000,000 bus, 
r 114,000,000 less than last year and 
ith a Broomhall estimate of the 
xportable surplus available from 
‘anada of 200,000,000 bus instead of 
he 300,000,000 bus estimated earlier, 
he load on the United States sup- 
ly appears heavier. 


Ignoring the 






Prices 
a Little 
Up 






Duluth CCC Price Up 
The Commodity Credit Corp. ad- 
inced its buying price lc bu at Du- 
ith-Superior, apparently in an effort 
stimulate offers for lake loading, 
ut no change was reported at other 
irkets. In view of the upturn in 
ish values, trade interests were of 
he opinion that the agency would 
ive to increase its buying price if it 
is to be successful in holding its 
lying volume up to the levels neces- 
iry to fulfill its export program. 
lolland is expected to require 90,000 
ns of wheat monthly for the next 
ear. 
Wheat futures closed Sept. 17 1@ 
sc higher than a week ago, with 
eptember at Chicago ending at 
1.67%, at Minneapolis at $1.60% and 
t Kansas City at $1.58%4. Decem- 
er at those markets closed at 
1.6714, $1.60%¢ and $1.60, respective- 
Rye futures finished steady at 
‘sec higher than a week ago, with 
september at Chicago finishing at 
51.52% and at Minneapolis at $1.46. 


Kansas City Firmer 

A firm tone is evident in the Kan- 
is City wheat market. Wheat of 
uperior milling qualities on Sept. 17 
rought ceiling prices in protein 
anges down to 12.5%, with less de- 
sirable types selling about 2c lower. 
Receipts continued fairly heavy and 
ioldings of all grains passed the 40,- 
1(00,000-bu mark, closely approaching 
the point where available space would 


be exhausted. Shipments of CCC 
wheat from the market have been 
light recently, with movement for ex- 
port being retarded by Gulf port con- 
gestion. The CCC is not now buying 
and ordinary wheat is selling about 
3c over the agency’s buying level. 
Whether or not the corporation will 
raise its price sights is a matter of 
speculation in the trade. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Sept. 15: 


HARID AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No 
11.40 & les a 2 ,;a 1% ‘ya 1 
11.50-11.90 2 a 41% lia 4 1 a3 
12.00-12.40 a Ni i aegwM% 2%4a ty 
12.50-12.90 Twa 9 6u%a S% $144 7% 
13.00-14.90 114%413% 104%@12% 94@11 
15.00-16.90 14% 417 1314%4416% 12% @15 


All protein i 18 } a 7 4 i] 


Discount 


At Fort Worth, Texas, ordinary 
protein No. 1 hard winter was quoted 
Sept. 17 at 91%2@10c over Chicago 
December, delivered Texas common 
points, 12% protein 10%@11c over, 
12.50% 11%@12e over. Wheat with 
13 protein is worth the ceiling, plus 
merchandising, or fully $1.82. De- 
mand is good for all types. At Enid, 
Okla., ordinary No. 1 hard is quoted 


at 10%ec over Chicago December, 
11.50% protein 11%2c over, 12% 


1216c over, 13% 15%ec over and 14% 
l6c over, basis delivered Galveston. 
Demand is good in that market, with 
farmers not inclined to market lib- 
erally at present. 


Spring Prices Up 5c 

Cash spring wheat advanced about 5c 
bu at Minneapolis, reflecting the im- 
proved tone in futures and a stronger 
trading basis relative to futures. Re- 
ceipts amounted to 2,539 cars at Min- 
neapolis last week and Duluth un- 
loaded 2,395, with the movement still 
showing the effects of the recent em- 
bargo. The CCC buying price at Du- 
luth was raised lc to $1.62 bu for 
No. 1 dark northern and northern 
spring, but no change was reported 
in the Minneapolis price of the 
agency. Demand from mills and 
merchandisers was active and with 
their bids above the CCC _ buying 
price, the government was not get- 
ting any wheat. The upturn in the 
market brought 15% or higher protein 
wheat back to or near the ceiling, al- 
though the basis was a shade easier 
on Sept. 17. Wheat in “to arrive” 
positions was quoted at about the 
same prices as spot offerings. Move- 
ment of new durum increased fur- 
ther and more was offered on the 
open market. The bulk, however, ap- 
plied on old orders. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat over the September future at 
Minneapolis on Sept. 15: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 IT 2a5 cover 
1 DNS 59 Ibs la@d cover 
1 DNS 58 Ibs 1a@4 cover 
IDDNS 57 Ibs ‘ 0a@ 3%c over 
DNS 56 Ibs le under] 8c over 
DNS 55 Ibs ‘ 2¢ under@ 2%c over 


Protein—Basis No, 1 DNS 


protein : sive 1a@ te over Sept 
50% protein eae ee 6a 9c over Sept 
1% protein . 8a@13c over Sept. 
1.50% protein lic over Sept. to ceiling 
) protein ....3c under ceiling to ceiling 
, protein 2c under ceiling to ceiling 


Congestion at Pacific Northwest 
terminals, both on the coast and in 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Sept. 15, 1945 


Northwest 








Southwest eve eines Ry 
Buffalo ‘ : 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 

Totals 2x4 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 


Preliminary 


Percentage of a 

Sept. 15 Previous Sept. 16, 
194: week 1944 
Northwest 90 72 go 
Southwest .. 95 9] 87 
Buffalo ; : 94 41 87 
Central and S. E 76 66 7 
No. Pacific Coast 97 SF 90 
Totals 5 : 90 82 S4 


SOUTHWES'1 
55 Representative Mills 








Previous Sept. 16, Sept. 18, Sept. 19, 
week 1944 1945 1942 
TOS,091 $13,191 T96,856 736,063 

1,259,602 1,204,418 231,163 1,137,5 


"445.005 i4 











594,943 167,297 

289,158 209,195 
: 3,357,125 2,997,739 
73 73 70 64 


Crop year flour production 
tivity July 1 to—— 
Sept. 18 Sept. 19 Sept. 15, Sept. 16, 
1943 1942 1945 1944 
6 S,SS8,191 7,899,290 


12,780,495 








35,582,680 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 











Weekly Flour Pet. ae- eluding Duluth, St Paul North Dakota, 
tpacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Se] 9-1 814.380 $15,208 100 : 5 ; 
Previous weel 814.380 S23 394 101 Weekly Flour Pet, ac- 
Year ‘ 14,380 763,150 94 capacity output tivity 
Two veat 1 S14,380 768,952 94 Sept. 9-15 GOT.S00 532,507 80 
Five-year ! Previous weel 6KOT,S00 195,520 7 
Per ear el S Year ie 660,498 516,961 78 
if Two veatr wo 738,822 163,953 63 
Kansas City Five ' , TT 64 
Sept 9-15 2.800 1,15 94 Ten-vear ‘ 6 
Previous week 2. san T1936 = 
Pine. ean :3' 800 270,680 M I pated i for current week was. partly 
Two year tego 2.800 ) or 
Five-year ay ’ S4 Minneapolis 
Pen-year ade Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita apacity output tivity 
Sept. 9 hia) 107,52 Se} y-15 21,360 353,196 110 
Pre u e¢ $11.132 101,47 ] ad u eel 1,36 212,571 66 
Year ago 111,13 90,60 § Year . 18,120 296,230 93 
ry a 111.132 an & 9 [wo vear iL 19,284 2.90 104 
F I « ¢ t 86 
salina 1 va 
el i tut 75 
Sept 9-15 109.95 
Previous weel 109,954 862 ) CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
bf ir ago peed s he : Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
¥ nee : sid dias rr Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
PACIFIC COAST zinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
-rincipal lls on the North Pacific . 
Principal mill 1 ! North Pacifie ¢ Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Seattle and Tacoma District capacity output tivity 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Sey 9-15 792.240 599.755 76 
capacity output tivity Pre iot Ty a is 6 
Sept. 9-1 225,720 208,864 93 ; . ; ag n% 
ie Year eau oOo 
Pr ous week ( 07,1 o 1" =¢ 79 
we il ¥ 9 73 
Year 10 AS s 3 val 
Tw eedas : 177 Nt ¢ t iverage ‘ eeee ‘ 
5 f se Ten-yea iveraxge ‘ 69 
Five-vear ive Lore 
Ten-year average Current week preliminary 
Estimated. BUFFALO 
Portland District Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 
Sept 9-15 124.500 142.036 10 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 134,800 128,693 9 Sent. 9-15 00,600 T6584 96 
Year ago 143,200 146,025 11 I us weel 1,600 ) few 91 
Two vear iO 14 Tn) 111,294 7s Year awe 11 905,447 87 
Five-y iveraxge 83 rw yeu ean T7.Alt 145,005 77 
Pen-yvear erage 74 Fi eal iverage 82 
*Estimated Ten-year vel 83 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N, Y. ( omputed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the 








territories included): 








Southwest Northwest Buffalo P Combined— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production todate production to date production to date 

Sept 9-15 ‘ 31,460 334,521 18,106 178,15 11,032 122,129 60,599 634,803 
Previous week O.3S8 14,355 10,44: 55,185 
Two weeks azo 32,2 17 10,501 60,044 
1944 16 9,671 104,214 54,930 
1943 1 8,514 101,374 54,251 
1942 1 8,565 87,473 0,484 
1941 : > Ll: 7 3 $6,431 16,976 
Five-yvr average. 20,155 15 156,437 9,041 100,324 53,448 

the interior, continues very acute. sales are increasing. Soft wheat 

Several flour mills are embargoed prices were up for the week follow- 


and others are on the verge. Two 
large Puget Sound mills are among 
those embargoed and two in the in- 
terior. Shippers are trying to make 
deliveries of wheat, but buyers sim- 
ply cannot take it. This has slowed 
down sales, with mills only interested 
in high protein varieties. Montana 
wheat is moving more freely to the 
Pacific Northwest, with arrivals being 
applied on old bookings. Feed wheat 


ing the general trend of Chicago. 
Terminal prices are around $1.51 for 
soft white wheat, 2c above the loan, 
but 12c below the ceiling. Little 
wheat is moving at these levels. 
Special types of wheat are being 
sold to midwestern mills, but the 
aggregate business is not large. Some 
fall wheat has been planted, but rains 
have not been general or long enough 
to permit general seeding operations. 
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SPRING WHEAT HARVESTING 
AND THRESHING NEAR END 


Yields and Quality Reported Good — Fall Plowing and 
Seeding Irregular, Due to Soil Moisture Variation 
—Warmth Pushes Corn Along 


The weather was mostly favorable 
last week for harvesting and com- 
bining small grains in the more north- 
ern and later districts where this 
work is nearing completion. Thresh- 
ing is well along to southern North 
Dakota and has begun in the north- 
ern portion of that state. Threshing 
spring wheat made slow progress in 
the Red River of the North Valley, 
due to rains. Harvesting flax made 
rapid progress during the week, with 
some threshing noted. 

It is too dry for the preparation of 
soil and germination of winter wheat 
in a large portion of the interior, 
especially from Oklahoma to southern 
South Dakota, and in the Ohio Valley. 
Seeding winter wheat is well ad- 
vanced in the extreme western por- 
tion of Kansas and some damage was 
caused to early stands in Montana by 
grasshoppers. Conditions were most- 
ly favorable for sowing wheat in the 
lake region and eastern areas. 

The detailed report of the North 
Dakota weather bureau says harvest- 
ing and combining are nearly com- 
pleted, threshing is well along in the 
southern counties and has started in 
the northern border counties. Re- 
ported yields are mostly very good. 
Corn made rapid progress the first 
part of the week, but needs about 
two weeks to mature. The crop is 
good, but somewhat late and weedy. 


Combining Mostly Done 


In South and 


Dakota, combining 
threshing of small grains have pro- 
gressed rapidly and this work is 
nearing completion. Yield and qual- 
ity reports continue good to excellent. 
Some scattered seeding of winter 
grains has occurred. Montana farm- 


ers have turned their attention to 
fall farming operations, with grain 
harvesting and haying practically 
completed. Wheat yields show much 
variation, with winter wheat outturns 
generally good and spring wheat 
yields mostly fair to poor. Dry soil 


and fear of grasshopper damage are 
delaying the seeding of winter wheat 
and rye in some sections of Montana. 

Nebraska reports about one third 
of the winter wheat planted in the 
panhandle counties, where moisture 
conditions are favorable. Rain is 
needed in much of the eastern part 
of the state before seeding can make 
much progress. Although much of 
the wheat ground in Kansas has been 
prepared, conditions will not be satis- 
factory for seeding over a large part 
of the state until additional moisture 
is received. In some sections, soils 
have become too hard and dry for 
plowing and the acreage prepared for 


wheat is below that intended. Dry 
weather lowered the prospects for 
most Kansas row crops, especially 


late planted fields. 

Preparation of winter wheat seed 
beds in Oklahoma and actual 
seeding operations have been delayed 
by insufficient soil moisture. How- 
ever, the greater portion of the 
land is in fair shape to plant as soon 
as rain is received. 

Harvesting operations have been 
completed in some sections of the 
drouth area of southern Saskatche- 
Over most of western Canada 


also 


wan. 
the bulk of the harvest will not be 
finished until near the end of the 


month. In a few of the late dis- 
tricts, chiefly in central Alberta, the 
harvest will continue until the mid- 
dle of October. Most of the wheat 
in Manitoba is grading No. 1 north- 
ern, while in the drouth sections of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta No. 3 and 
No. 4 special are the predominating 
grades. In the more northern sec- 
tions of the three prairie provinces 
No. 2 and No. 3 northern will likely 
be the predominating grades. Light 
frosts occurred in some sections last 
week, but it is doubtful if any seri- 
ous damage resulted. One of the big 
surprises in grain production in west- 
ern Canada this year was the man- 
ner in which barley stood up in the 
drouth areas of southern Saskatche- 
wan as compared with wheat and 
oats. In many of the dry areas bar- 
ley has outyielded wheat and oats. 


Corn Fair to Good 
Hot, dry weather the first 
in September was quite detrimental 
to corn in western portions of the 
belt where there was rather exten- 
sive deterioration, but progress was 
mostly fair to good in eastern sec- 
tions. In Iowa the weather was 
mostly favorable and _ considerable 
corn is now dented. In some south- 
ern sections the heat and drouth 
dried corn before it was fully ma- 
tured. In the Ohio Valley lack of 
moisture retarded filling in some lo- 
calities while in Ohio the rains were 
mostly too late to benefit. Condi- 

tion is mostly fairly good to good. 
Although corn deteriorated in Mis- 


week 


souri, about 90° is tasseled and 
about 65% is probably beyond frost 
damage. In Kansas one half to three 


fourths of the crop is reported past 
frost danger. In Nebraska further 
deterioration was noted, with corn 
ripening too fast for good filling. In 
northern sections corn made good 
progress and much is now denting. 
The second week in September was 
mostly too cool for corn de- 
velopment. 


best 
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UHLMANN ELEVATOR 

Ellis, Kansas. The Golden Belt 
Co-op Elevator Association recently 
purchased the Uhlmann elevator and 
warehouses in Ellis, J. G. Warta, 
manager, has announced. The co-op 
plans to use the elevator as an 


SOLD 


auxiliary and for storage of coarse 
grains, and will use the warehouse 
for feeds and other storage, Mr. 
Warta said. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


EXPORT OATS SALES UP 

Winnipeg, Man.—United States in- 
terest in Canadian oats revived last 
week and sales totaled close to 1,000,- 
000 bus. This was supplemented by 
a moderate quantity for Eire. Most 
of the oats sold to the United States 
were for deferred shipment from Ca- 
nadian Lakehead ports. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GREAT NORTHERN RR. 
TO BUILD ELEVATOR 


St. Paul, Minn.—-A grain storage 
elevator to cost $1,180,000 will be 
built by the Great Northern Railway 
at Superior, Wis., officials of the rail- 
road have announced. 

Preliminary work 


now is under 


way for the elevator which will have 
a capacity of 1,348,000 bus. Present 
facilities of the railroad at Superior 
total 11,500,000 bus. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., which 
operates the other Great Northern 
properties at Superior, will lease and 
operate the new structure which will 
be completed by midsummer next 
year. It will be located 1,200 ft south 
of the railroad’s Elevator S on St. 
Louis Bay and the new installation 
will include a mechanical car dumper 
which will have an hourly capacity 
of from 8 to 12 cars. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUFFALO EXPECTS HUGE 
WINTER GRAIN FLEET 
Buffalo, N. Y.—-Indications point to 
a huge winter grain fleet in Buffalo 
Harbor this year. Grain interests be- 


lieve between 90 and 100 ships will 
tie up here with approximately 30,- 
000,000 bus of grain for winter un- 
loading. 

The estimated size of the fleet is 
based on the demand from abroad 
and a steady export movement by 


rail is anticipated throughout the win- 
ter. 

The rail movement of has 
been exceptionally heavy rail- 
roads began two months ago to fur- 
nish more boxcars and weekly ship- 
ments have been running close to 4,- 
C00,000 Every elevator on the 
waterfront is operating at capacity. 
More than 21,000,000 bus are in store 
and receipts by lake vessels approxi- 
mate 7,000,000 bus weekly. 


grain 
since 


bus. 
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ITALIAN WHEAT HARVEST 
SMALLEST IN 20 YEARS 


tome, Italy.—Italy is facing the 
smallest wheat harvest in 20 years, 
the Agriculture Section of the Allied 
Commission reports, because of 


drouth, mined fields and shortages of 
fertilizer, manpower, farming equip- 


ment and fuel. Italy harvested 6,- 
136,000 tons in 1944, while the 1945 
estimate is for but 4,188,000 tons. 


Barley and rye harvests are equally 
affected. There is a 20% drop in all 


crops. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
CROP MOSTLY UNDER COVER 
Walla Walla, Wash.-With virtual 

ly all of the 1945 wheat crop in th 

Pacific Northwest already harveste: 

and in storage, it is estimated tha 

the total yield was some 20 to 30° 
under spring forecasts, in the opinio) 
of E. H. Leonard, president of th 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. an 

chairman of the Pacific Northwes 

Crop Improvement Association. 

In a bulletin sent to members o 
the association recently, Mr. Leonar 
said: 

“The 1945 crop of wheat in the Pa 
cific Northwest is stored under she] 
ter, that is, all but a little late acre 
age on the highlands. Then, too, 
few thousand bushels were piled i: 
the open air due to car shortage ear] 
in the harvest season. That will b: 
removed quite promptly now as suf 
ficient cars are available to take car 
of current shipments. 

“Rex, the soft white winter whea 


that has proven less than satisfac 
tory for milling, is also unsatisfac 
tory. to many of the growers whi 


report low yields for the crop. Jus 
what effect this may have on future 
planting remains to be seen. 

“Not only the Rex, but other whea 
of all varieties, has a lower test 
weight than for several past year: 
and the millers are finding it neces 
sary to refine their operation, sinc 
the wheat produces more than thi 
normal percentage of millfeed. 

“All wheats, both hard and 
are showing a higher ratio of pr¢ 
tein, although the soft white winte 
that matured under favorable con 
ditions will furnish as much _lo\ 
protein as is likely to be requires 
The hard white spring wheat an 
the hard red winter wheat are meet 
ing a favorable reception for the 
both seem to be qualified to produc 
nice bread flour. 

“While grain growers makin 
some provision for seed wheat stor 
age, that should be a No. 1 proje 
for postwar planning. Individua 
bins for that purpose must be pro 
vided and our grain growers at 
awakening to that need.”’ 


solt 


are 





Canadian Estimates Confirm 
300,000,000-Bu Wheat Yield 


Winnipeg, Man.—-Western Canada's 
wheat crop probably will total around 
300,000,000 according to three 
estimates issued week. All 
cated that the average yield per acre 
1937. 


Bureau of Statistics 


bus, 
last indi- 


would be the smallest since 

The Dominion 
estimated wheat production for all 
Canada at 321,409,000 bus, or 114,000,- 
000 than that harvested a 
year ago. Prairie wheat production 
is estimated at 297,000,000 
compared with 410,000,000 in 1944. 
Manitoba’s wheat crop this year is 
placed at 45,000,000 bus, Saskatch- 
ewan’s 167,000,000, and Alberta’s 85,- 
000,000 bus. 

The bureau estimates oats produc- 
tion in the three prairie provinces at 


bus less 


bus, as 


279,000,000 bus, barley 147,000,000, 
rye 4,991,000, and flaxseed 7,144,000 
bus. 

The Winnipeg Tribune estimate 
places the western wheat crop at 


294,761,000 bus, with Manitoba pro- 
ducing 43,173,000 bus, Saskatchewan 


172,734,000 and Alberta 78,854,000. 
The average yield for the West is 
placed at 13.1 bus per acre. Oats 


production is forecast at 298,344,000 


bus, barley 153,578,000, rye 4,862,0( 


and flax 7,825,000 bus. 

The Winnipeg Free Press forecasi 
this year’s prairie wheat crop at 297 
711,000 bus, with Manitoba expect 
to harvest 44,216,000 bus, Saskatcl 
ewan 167,580,000 and Alberta 85,915 
000 bus. Oats production for th 
three prairie provinces is placed 
285,517,000 bus, barley 153,821,00( 
flaxseed 7,649,000 and rye 5,024,00( 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS TO MEET 

Zone meetings of Illinois retail bak 
ers will be held at Benton, at th 
Franklin Hotel, on Sept. 26, and : 
Alton, at the Rock Springs Count 
Club, Sept. 27. The program f 
both meetings includes discussions 0 
merchandising, the sugar and short 
ening situation, re-employment of vet 
erans, current changes in governmen 
regulations, and the baker in the post 
war period. The Benton meeting wil 
be held in the evening, starting wit! 
a Dutch lunch, but the Alton meet 
ing will be an all-day affair, with 4 
golf tournament in the afternoon and 
entertainment in the evening. 
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TIME-TESTED 


we 


IN YOUR BAKERY / 


@ These Brands of Commander Flours— 
so well known for their strength and tolerance 
—milled from finest selected Northwestern spring 
wheats—are an important part of the history of 


American baking. 


Milled by specialists in fine bakery flours—these And through the changing demands of 


Brands in your bakery may well be likened bakery production in the months and years 
to Bonds in the bank. They represent a guaran- immediately ahead, they assure you, the 
tee that these time-tested flours will perform baker, a source of dependable quality of 
in your bakery to the full measure of their baking—whatever type or grade—whatever 
special qualities, just as they have in the past. brand of Commander Flours you select. 


rboe the Commander-Larabee representative to tell you 
more about the wide selection of baking qualities among 


these famous brands of bakers’ flours. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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The Country Storekeener 


By the ARKANSAS FLOUR SALESMAN 





a. ~~ & 


~~ 















. ORTH of Morrilton, Ark., about splinter cotton picking baskets, 1), 


From the rich 4‘N 16 miles on state road No. 95, kind you used to see around {i 
= 1 is a small community known as St. South 30 and 40 years ago. The two 
fiel of Nebraska Vincents. The population of the vil- sides of the store are devoted io 


lage proper is only 60, and the im- high shelves and counters. Ho 
mediate farm area includes about ever, most of the shelves are emp y 





Selected for millers 


50 families. St. Vincents was found- and the merchandise still in the or 
who make good flour \ -~ ed in 1880 by a group of German inal boxes stacked all over 1 


« f Catholics just over from the old building. If I remember correct!y, 
¥ country. These people were all hard- the stove in this store never coms 
n 


An working farmers and they laid a down, stands in the center of t 
| 


i 
BUTLER-WELSH | 
| 4 ; Y “ solid foundation for the generations floor the year around. In the bak 
GRAIN co. re (f? ra to come. Here they now have their portion Uncle Henry keeps a good 


. x) , own school and a beautiful church. supply of flour, feed and meal. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 44 eg They have their own priest, and do folks here consume a lot of flo 
a 


Stee Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 a wee not have to rely on the visits of in homemade bread and_ biscui 
. ) om | 7 x wo 


ee priests from other towns, as do some’ All his flours and millfeed are fri 
small Catholic communities. The Kansas mills. However, some feecs 








entire area is given over to farm- for mules and horses come out 

ing—Irish potatoes, sweet ‘spuds’ Little Rock. 

and yams. When you buy spuds up There isn’t a second floor to tl 
here you get the best there is. Each big store, but they have a half de: 
potato appears to have been han- at the rear that takes care of su 
dled by hand, cleaned, graded and plus goods. Lots of harness, we 
packed very carefully. One other buckets, rope, wire and general hari 


important farm product is white ware are piled up there. One sho 


EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS wine. case has about 15 pairs of children 
i i ladies’ and boys’ shoes. They a 


One store services this commu- 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed nity, the Kaufman Brothers Gener- dust-covered, but now and then 

via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The al Store. It is run by two broth- pair moves out. Like everybody ai 

SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- ers, Henry and Frank. “Uncle Hen- everything, time moves slowly | 

cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. ry” is in the store every day, and here. Even at that, Uncle Henry's 
‘ ; Frank seems to do more farming, business amounts to about $1,800 
Fast, dependable service. although he tends to the books and month. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF < LIFE 


pays the taxes. The brothers opened 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad | wp the present store in 1927. Uncle KANSAS PREPARING TO SOW 


Henry was born in 1874 in Germany, 
E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. but he just can’t recall the place BIG WHEAT AREA FOR 194 
as he came over here with his par- 
nts 88 i the - 
pons ‘ - . 1 oe es oe ae oe wheat crop of 214,624,000 bus, Kans 
ony was founded. He backed up and _. 
a : 2 tam fm is preparing to plant a similar aci 
° refused point-blank when I asked : eens 4 _ . 
: nee ; f ‘ age for 1946, says the Santa Fe Ra 
merican ce him if I could take his picture for AR eae 3 ie 
pics : ; oF road’s agricultural department. 
[The Northwestern Miller. With De eeeed . ; pagpies oh 
the hel . thoes other is in the least 90% of the land is ready. 
A very fine, short, oliggyd r4 pager acest: Yager Alb Rain is needed in many northea 
. . store (and the promise of a bottle ont macth contend sections tor oo 
trong nate eee ; be Ga ae : i al ‘ ! 
strong patent milled of Sx —— - —— (Bot him to ind other crops, but as a rule there 
in one of the W est’s aie a _ we wl end ns ‘~ ss - plenty of subsoil moisture in tl 
Giterent set 0 oe oe Ss ew ground, and in the southwest a lar; 





=) 








Afier harvesting its second larg« 

















very finest flour mills. hat. I wondered afterwards if Un- acreage for wheat has been summ 
cle Henry — had his picture tak-  fajjowed, meaning that the new cr 
American Flours, Inc. on SeEeee Take a good look at that will be planted under favorable cond 
NEWTON, KANSAS Sag there is a good old man, be- tions. - ; 7 
Although Uncle Henry was a farm f Pega io erin a Ipf 
é a aS ¢ ¢ - ace s “e , > ery elp 
As fine a flour as you er by trade, he took over the present at this time. Corn has been showin 


store with the aid of brother Frank improvement, but needs rain for fil 
in 1927. You could spend a full day ing purposes, in fact, both corn an 
in this store, just rummaging around, grain sorghums are late and need 
and never see all the stock. They final boost to put them beyond tl 
even have a few handmade, wood _ danger of early frost. 


will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill | The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 


WOLF MILLING CO. CRACKER FLOUR 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


WHITEGOLD | | ree 


Best Wheat Is Grown 






































(Standard Patent) 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BIRCHMONT | ———— 


(Short Patent) 


‘ THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 

















Mills at Sales Office 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS OTTAWA KANSAS 














Uncle Henry Kaufman (center, with hands folded) and friends 
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CO?! 
¥ o make better bags for you takes more than the best material and 
irs 
the best bag making machinery. Above all, the bag manufacturer must 
nd 

know exactly what he is doing—not only how to make bags, but also 

su 

I 
in the requirements of your product for which the bag is to be used. 
fi 

in 
tI That is why Chase Bags are better. In addition to using the best of 


materials and workmanship, Chase maintains a staff of experts who 


know your product —how it is handled—and design bags that see your 






product delivered in top condition. 











Remember—when you have a packaging 


problem, turn to Chase for better bags! 










COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 










BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE 
DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C 
bd DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND CHAGRIN FALLS, 0 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA HUTCHINSON, KAN 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. agen ar baaeioe nitincnyan sn Rael 









NEW YORK ORLANDO, FL/ 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The virtues of SUNNY 
KANSAS become more 


apparent in these times 





when values in other 


products begin to slip. 
Just like an old friend — 
you appreciate him a lot 
more when things aren t 


quite as smooth. 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 





SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 























North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 



































KOK 





Country Run Wheat 


Bought on Order for Mills 
* 


Hedging Orders 
. 


GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





KEELE Lea LE LLL Lh 
KELL LEE LEE LEE LiL EEF 


LD-154 


KOK 
Ke 





KEKE KCC KEKE KEG 


Keke 


j FAMILY PATENTS 


White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The.J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WHITE WHEAT. 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 

















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 





Kansas City, Missouri 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, ) EW YORK 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS Pe 


CYLINDER SEPARATORS — 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@ NIAGARAB 
DUST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY | 
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Minimum Wage 
Would Be Raised 
to 65¢ an Hour 


Washington, D. C.—A bill which 
vould increase the minimum wage 
for unskilled labor to 65c per hour 
or a basic week of 40 hours with 
ime and one half for work in excess 
40 hours has been introduced in 
Congress. The measure is sponsored 
by a group of 10 senators, led by 
Senator Claude Pepper and would 
imend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
f 1938. It supplements the admin- 
stration-supported measure for full 
mployment. 

The measure, if enacted, can elim- 
vate, at the ruling of the adminis- 
rator, the present area-of-production 
‘oncept which would bracket under 
the amended act all country eleva- 
‘ors and first processors of agricul- 
ural products. 

In his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Truman endorsed the principles 
nvolved in this amendment. The bill 
1as been referred to the Senate Com- 
nittee on Education and Labor and 
iearings are scheduled to start 
Sept. 25. 

Employers would be required to 
ay a minimum wage of 65c per hour 
or the first year of employment; 70c 
ver hour for the second year and 75c 
er hour after the expiration of two 
ears, according to the provisions of 
he Pepper bill. 

In reaching the objectives of the 
yroposed amendment, the adminis- 
rator of the law would be required 
o carry out the purposes as rapidly 
s possible and to provide for main- 
enance of reasonable wage differen- 
ials between inter-related job classi- 
ications in each industry. The ad- 
ninistrator of the law would act 
hrough industry committees which 
ould study conditions in the industry 
nvolved and receive testimony on 
he subject. 

The committee would be empowered 
o recommend to the administrator 
he highest minimum wage rates for 
ts industry, taking into considera- 
on economic and competitive fac- 
rs. There rests with the adminis- 
rator, however, the power to reject 
he findings of the industry commit- 
ee and to appoint a substitute com- 
nittee for further considerations and 
ecommendations. 


Exceptions to the general provi- 
ons of the amendment are farm 


labor employed pursuant 

collective bargaining agreements 
etween employee representatives 
ertified by the National Labor Re- 
itions Board concerning overtime 
iy rates. Another exemption cov- 
s work periods of a seasonal nature 
nvolving not more than 14 weeks’ 
mployment. 


bor and 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


\LL DIRECTORS RENAMED 
AT PILLSBURY MEETING 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Stockholders 
{ Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at their an- 
ual meeting, Sept. 11, re-elected all 
nembers of the board of directors. 

At a session of the board after the 
stockholders’ meeting, company offi- 
cers, including John S. Pillsbury, 
board chairman; Clark Hempstead, 
co-chairman and general counsel, and 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president, were 
re-elected. In addition, the board 
elected Philip F. Sherman, member 
of the Pillsbury legal department, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Directors renamed are: Henry S. 
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Bowers, New York; Edward B. Cos- 
grove, LeSueur, Minn., and John S. 
Pillsbury, Clark Hempstead, Howard 
W. Files, Clive T. Jaffray, Max A. 
Lehman, Alfred E. Mallon, Edward 
H. Mirick, Stanley Partridge, Alfred 
F. Pillsbury, Philip W. Pillsbury and 
Harry C. Piper, all of Minneapolis. 
Other officers re-elected by the 
board include: Messrs. Lehman, Files, 
Mirick and Patrick J. McKenney, vice 
presidents; Mallon, vice president and 
treasurer; J. Irl Beatty, secretary 
and controller; Bradshaw Mintener, 
assistant secretary; Cornelius O’Don- 
nell and Addie Pearse, assistant 
treasurers; J. R. McNamara, general 
auditor; John Thompson, cashier, and 
Loretta Miller, assistant cashier. 
Departmental vice presidents ap- 
pointed by Mr. Pillsbury are: William 
E. Derrick, regional vice president, 
New York City; Clifford C. Hine and 
Benjamin J. Greer, vice presidents, 
Globe Mills; Frank L. Gunderson, 
vice president, research and product 
development; Clyde H. Hendrix, vice 
president, Feed Mills; Paige Lehman, 
vice president, Pillsbury production; 
Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
Pillsbury bulk products sales; Harry 
R. Schultz, vice president, Soy Mills; 
Alex Parsons, vice president, trade 
relations, and Douglas G. Anderson, 
vice president, grocery products sales. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTIONS FOR TWO 
IN DOW SALES STAFF 


Midland, Mich.—The appointments 
of Donald Williams as general sales 
manager and Donald K. Ballman as 
assistant general sales manager were 
announced recently by Leland I. 
Doan, vice president of the Dow 
Chemical Co. 

Mr. Williams, who has been as- 
sistant sales manager since 1933, 
joined the Dow organization in 1924 
as a member of the insecticides divi- 
sion. Mr. Ballman has been with 
the company since 1935 and prior to 











his appointment as Mr. Williams’ as- 
sistant, was manager of the technical 
service and development division. 

Mr. Doan, who now assumes the 
position of director of sales, has been 
general sales manager for the past 
16 years, having begun his career 
with Dow in 1917. He has been a 
vice president of the company since 
1936 and secretary since 1941. He al- 
so holds offices and directorships in 
various Dow subsidiaries. 
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BAKERS RETURN TO WORK 

Shreveport, La. — An agreement 
ended a strike Sept. 8 in three Shreve- 
union officials, management, and a 
conciliator for the War Labor Board 
ended a strike Sept. 8 in three 
port bakeries. About 100 workers 
were out on strike for four days in 
protest to the slowness of the WLB 
action on a new union contract. The 
bakeries shut down were the Con- 
tinental, Cotton and Vitamelk plants 
which supply nearby Barksdale Army 
air field. 
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ORIGINAL MAKERS TO GET 
FIRST BIDS ON WAR FOOD 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been author- 
ized by the Surplus Property Board 
to act for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the sale of 
surplus food items to original manu- 
facturers. This authority is limited 
to sales to original manufacturers 
who agree to repurchase the entire 
quantity available at not less than 





original cost to the government, 
f.o.b. shipping point, regardless of 


condition or location. Involved in 
this authorization are food items 
owned by the War Department, con- 
sisting of ration kit items such as 
crackers, cookies, biscuits, cereals and 
cocoa beverages. These products are 
at the same time exempted from pri- 
ority to federal agencies and state 
and local governments. 








sso 


2 





QUALITY HOUR— Bill Markwardt of the Markwardt Quality Bakery, 
Joplin, Mo., has been conducting a personalized radio program every 


Sunday noon for more than 16 years. 


The program, which consists of 


recorded music with announcements and advertising by Mr. Markwardt 
himself, has made him a well known personality in his town and sur- 
rounding area and has built up confidence in his bread. Back in 1929, 
he started using spot announcements and soon after that began his hour 
program. Warned that people would not like popular music on Sundays, 
he started out with religious and classical recordings. Since then he has 
featured songs of various countries and now builds his program around 
the sweeter popular music, with Bing Crosby as the favorite artist. Bill 
Markwardt slants his advertising to the older generation of his audience, 
because he feels that he finds more appreciative listeners among them. 
This same appeal is carried out in his newspaper column, entitled, “Re- 


member 25 Years Ago.” 
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Four Months Export 
Flour Sales Total 
4 102,897 Sacks 


Washington, D. C.-Sales of flour 
made under the 1945-46 Wheat Flour 
Export Program from May 1, 1945, 
to Aug. 31, 1945, totaled 4,102,897 
sacks of 100 Ibs each, according to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Cuba was the leading im- 


porter, with 2,430,807.78 sacks. The 
following table shows the exports 


by countries: 
: Quantity 

{ wt) 
Isle 1.1230.00 


Country 
American Virgit 
Belgian Congo 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
British Hondura 
British Virgin Isle 
Canary Island 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba . 
Dominican Re 
Neuador 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
India 
Jamaica 
Mexico 
Morocco P 
Netherland West Indie 
Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 18 
Panama 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Spanish Moroceo and Tat 
Surinam ind lbuteh Guiana 13 
rland 1 
Trinidad 
Venezuela 65,785.53 


publi 








Switze 


Total 102,897.00 


Include les under Spe 
gram 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR MEN WIN GOLF PRIZES 

New York, N. Y.—The annual fall 
golf tournament of the New York 
Produce Exchange Golf Association 
and the New York Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club, held at the Garden 
City (L.I.) Country Club recently, 
drew a good attendance of flour men 
and two won prizes. Raymond F. 
Kilthau, with a 78 and a 3 
handicap, won the T. K. Stevenson 
president's prize, and S. R. Strisik 
won a_ special prize presented by 
Wessel Duval & Co. for low score of 
31 on six blind holes. The luncheon 
club prize for high score was won by 
A. F. Birnbrauer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with a 117. 


gross 
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J. L. CAVANAGH RETURNS 
Toronto, Ont.—J. L. Cavanagh, ex- 
port manager of Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has returned 
from one of his annual visits to cus- 
tomers and clients of his company in 
eastern Canada and Newfoundland. 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


USDA LIFTS SET-ASIDE 
ORDER ON MILK SOLIDS 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 


the removal of a 60% set-aside on 
spray-processed nonfat milk solids 
that became effective Sept. 1. The 


action was taken by amendment No. 
11 to WFO 54.4. 

The department said it expected to 
continue to make purchases of milk 
solids to satisfy foreign claimants’ 
requirements, but that for the month 
of September, at least, it would not 
need the assistance of set-asides. 

It was further stated that all man- 
ufacturers and processors would have 
to fill existing contracts under set- 
asides before such persons and com- 
panies could take advantage of the 
September lifting of the ruling under 
WFO No. 54.4. 
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With the Distributor 


\ CONDUCTED BY 








OPA Mark-U ps 

oO 

The Office of Price Administration 
cannot help but be fully aware that 
any further increased costs for food 
distributing industries will have to 
be reflected through higher mark-ups 
if they are to remain in business. 
That is especially true of flour dis- 
tributors, where ceilings are now at 
the breaking point. 

When the present figures were es- 
tablished, it was generally possible 
for distributors to buy from mills at 
somewhat under the latters’ ceilings, 


but for the most part this is no 
longer the case. Furthermore, oper- 
ating costs have advanced since dis- 
tributors’ mark-ups were established, 
and they are now virtually in the 
“squeeze” stage. Distributors in New 
York City, to cite one example, are 
confronted with increased handling 
charges, which, if granted, will make 
it absolutely necessary for the trade 


there to apply for increased mark- 
ups. No doubt similar conditions 


exist in virtually all other areas. 
How promptly the OPA will be 

able to act when these critical needs 

are placed before it remains to be 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








seen. Judging from the past, con- 
siderable time will be required to se- 
cure adjusted mark-ups, but condi- 
tions within the distributing indus- 
tries themselves are changing much 
more rapidly than heretofore, and it 
hoped that the OPA will 
gear itself accordingly. 


is to be 


The Modern Trend 

Oo 

A recent meeting of the National 
Retailer-Owned Ine., board 
of directors clearly indicated the trend 


Grocers, 








JED CHECKUM, our quality policeman, thinks 
anyone who sells Dobry’s Best or Best of the West 
is missing a big thrill if he doesn’t go through 
the mill and see it made. “And then,” Jed says, 
“he should trot out to the house with me and 
see Mrs. Checkum put a pan of biscuits to bed in 
the oven. That is the demonstration that would 
put fire into his sales talk.” 
































that is taking form among all ty; 
of wholesale grocery operators. \ 


have read similar reports from maz 


other wholesale grocery organi: 
tions, and that all are looking 
their future activities is an excell 
sign for the future success of t! 


industry. 

The meeting in question agreed 
support ethically advertised produc 
to increase the efficiency of wa 
house operations, and to aid the 
retail customers to reduce their cos 
of operation. Programs such as tl 
must be followed by the wholes: 
food distributing industry, includi 
flour jobbers, if they are to m« 
successfully the chain store com} 
tition that lies ahead of them in 
postwar era. The greater amou 
of planning that can be done alo 
this line now, the better equipped w 
independent distributors be to | 
the problems that will 
near future. 


arise in 


End of the Buying Broke) 
fe) 


With a general easing in the f¢ 
situation, some leaders in the fi 
industry believe that the end of 


buying broker has virtually arrive 
and if the United States Wholes 
Grocers’ Association can do anyth 
about it that will be the case. 


In the buyi 
brokers are 


cers without 


opinion of 

actually wholesale g1 
any of the facilities 
the latter. During a period of fi 
shortage, wholesale are n 
urally concerned with securing m« 
chandise, and will condone some tr: 
practices which they would not und 
other circumstances. 

We have always felt that a brok 
performed a distinct service in brit 


many, 


grocers 


ing food from manufacturers 
wholesalers. However, his funct 
is that of a broker and not a buy 


Once he buys flour or other food 
his own account, and then sells it 
a wholesale operator, two. simi 
functions are being performed in 
food distributing change. There 
not enough profit in the food ind 


try for two such operations. 
= = = 


Changed Conditions 
fe) 


Despite the fact that the war et 
ed more suddenly than many had « 
pected, for the most part wholes 
and other flour distribut 
themselves in a_reasonal 
sound position. Inventories were 1 
large, and these trades were fac 
with none of the physical reconveé 
sion problems that confronted ma 


grocers 


found 


J 


other industries. 

However, the end of the war w 
have a direct effect upon the for 
trades despite their favorable p 
sition. Cancellation of army food 


contracts is but one example. A! 
other is that material and manpowé 
will now be available for those in 
provements in warehousing and oth¢ 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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FLOUR 


—— Our laboratory in passing Town Crier for its 





many buyers knows it is the one kind of flour 
rit that will stand the thousands of “laboratory” 
; tests in kitchens and dining rooms. That is 
\ why our salesmen can talk with you so con- 
fidently about Town Crier. It always passes 


this test before it leaves the mill. 
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~ | THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
> KANSAS CITY 


\) 

Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 

: Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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GOLF PARTY—The Bakery Production Men’s Club of Northern Ohio held 


its “open golf party” at Columbia Hills Country Club on a day that became 


V-J Day. 
yf golf, dinner, entertainment. 


A group of 115 bakers and allied men enjoyed an outstanding day 
Golf and door prizes were awarded in such 


quantity that almost every man present received a useful prize. 
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Practicing marksmanship at close range is Bob Keene at the upper left 


His unsuspecting victim is Joe Gaffney. 


Paul Summers lines up a putt ir 


the middle picture, while John Pregenza, Bob Hoyt, Mel Burns and Warne: 


Bishop look on. 
caught enjoying the 19th hole. 


At the right, Bud Sprang and his father William Spran; 





TRAFFIC GROUP REQUESTS 
RECONSIGNMENT REVISION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In furthering 
the request of the grain trade at 
Minneapolis that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruling concerning 
reconsignment charges on grain held 
at sampling points be vacated, Frank 
B. Townsend, director of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association, in a letter 
to F. S. Keiser, associate director 
of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, explains the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“When grain or flaxseed is billed 
to sampling points, Willmar, St. 
Cloud, Staples, Glenwood or Thief 
River Falls, Minn., with instructions 
to ‘hold for orders,’ samples of the 
grain or flaxseed are taken from the 
cars and sent by passenger train to 
Minneapolis and Duluth. After the 
grade has been determined by the 
State Grain Inspection Department, 
and sales are made, the buyers’ direc- 
tions for disposition are given to the 
railroad by the buyer. The tariffs 
provide a charge of $4.40 per car for 
the privilege of reconsigning the car 
from the sampling point. 

“If the shipments are not billed to 
sampling points with instructions to 
‘hold for orders,’ the cars, after the 
sample is taken, go forward to the 
market to which they are consigned, 
where they are held until disposition 
directions are received from the buy- 
er. This frequently contributes to 
congestion in the terminals, which 
would be avoided if the final disposi- 
tion is given while the cars are at the 
sampling points. 

“The disposition is furnished to the 
railroad at the market to which ship- 
ments are consigned and a substantial 
number of the cars inspected each 
day are reconsigned to points be- 
yond the markets. If the cars were 
held for disposition at the sampling 
points there would be less switch- 
ing necessary at the markets, as the 
final destination would be known be- 
fore the cars reach the terminals. 

“It has been stated that some grain 
is intentionally sent to Duluth and 
reconsigned to Minneapolis, or points 
beyond. In this way, the market 
price at Minneapolis and Duluth can 
be tested, and no additional charge 
is made for the reconsignment serv- 
ice, while cars billed ‘hold for orders’ 
at the sampling points are subject to 
a reconsignment charge of $4.40 per 
car. 

“Reconsignment from Duluth to 
Minneapolis is made under tariffs 
granting transit at Minneapolis on 


the proportional rates from Duluth 
to Chicago, Peoria and related points 
Cars sent to Duluth and reconsigned 


to Minneapolis, or points beyond, con- 
sume five to seven additional days 
(this includes the time for switching 
cars to ‘hold’ tracks at Duluth and 
switching to outbound trains and the 
time in transit to Minneapolis) as 
compared to cars reconsigned direct 
to Minneapolis, or points beyond, 
from the sampling points, and, in 
addition, there is an extra rail haul 
on each car. 

“When the market price for grain 
is at or near the ceiling and grain 
is sold ‘to arrive,’ the shipper con- 
signs the grain to the buyer at the 
market where sold and does not need 
to bill to sampling points ‘hold for 
orders.’ When shipments are sent 
to the markets for sale, the shipper 
may receive a better price if cars 


a 


are held at the sampling points and 
reconsigned to the market paying the 
best price. It has been repeatedly 
shown that the price received for 
grain held at the sampling points 
is as much as 2c bu or more better 
than on grain consigned direct to 
either Minneapolis or Duluth. The 
shipper should be accorded every op- 
portunity to get the best price for 
his shipments.” 

Mr. Townsend indicated in his let- 
ter to Mr. Keiser that several north- 
western carriers are in favor of va- 
cating the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s ruling covering reconsign- 
ment charges from sampling points, 
and contended that holding grain for 
orders at these sampling points 
helped relieve terminal congestion. 


Higher Living Standards Promised 
Through Increased Foreign Trade 


New York, N. Y.—How importantly 
international trade expansion may 
contribute to a rising living standard 
for all peoples, provided many exist- 
ing commercial and financial ob- 
stacles are removed or minimized, is 
foreseen by Calvin B. Hoover in a 
report made for the Committee for 
Economic Development. America is 
economically so strong, says the 
author, that it can afford to take 
leadership, in co-operation with other 
nations, in freeing world trade from 
most of the barriers and govern- 
mental restrictions surviving from the 
war and from the period of commer- 
cial and financial instability which 
preceded and hastened it. 

Mr. Hoover, who is dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
at Duke University, is at present in 
Germany as head of the intelligence 
group for the Allied Control Council. 
His book, entitled, “International 
Trade and Domestic Employment,” 
is the fifth in a series of CED re- 
search reports on postwar issues in 
relation to high level production and 
employment. It is the result not only 
of his own studies, but also of fre- 
quent day-long conferences, over a 
period of 18 months, with the busi- 
nessmen of the CED research com- 
mittee and the social scientists com- 
posing its research advisory board. 

The United States is so vital a 
market to most foreign countries, 
especially to the raw material pro- 
ducers, says the author, that high 
level employment and demand here 
is a first essential to a program of 
international trade expansion. But 


equally essential, he adds, is Ameri- 
can collaboration in international pol- 
icies to help build high employment 
and purchasing power in other coun- 
tries—our customers. Hence he en- 
dorses American participation in in- 
ternational agencies to achieve and 
protect the freest possible trading 
conditions between nations, as for ex- 
ample the Bretton Woods Monetary 
Fund and Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

Other challenging measures urged 
by Dean Hoover in his proposed sev- 
en-point program are: 

Lowering our protective tariff in 
substantial degree in return for re- 
ciprocal action by other countries, 
and refraining from using the tariff 
as a means of fending off foreign 
competition for our war-born indus- 
tries. Dean Hoover urges that Amer- 
ica call an international conference 
for the multilateral reduction of 
trade barriers. 

Settlement of lend-lease on a basis 
that would not cripple the ability 
of other nations to buy from us. 

Securing agreements among na- 
tions for the elimination of interna- 
tional cartels or for their control 
by national or international regula- 
tion. 

Imports need not be feared as a 
cause of unemployment, Dean Hoover 
asserts, provided America takes ef- 
fective action against domestic con- 
ditions leading to depression. On the 
contrary, he maintains ‘our standard 
of living is raised by exchanging 
goods and services that we produce 
most efficiently for those produced 
more efficiently by other countries.” 


1945 DEHYDRATED RAISIN 
PRODUCTION NOW LIMITED 


Washington, D. C.—To_ balanc 
utilization of raisin variety grape 
and to encourage a large productio 
of natural or sun-dried raisins, thi 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ha: 
limited the 1945 production of golde: 
bleached raisins to 38,000 tons an 
other dehydrated raisins (Valencia o 
dehydrated Muscats) to 2,000 tons. 

Under War Food Order 17, a 
amended, dehydrators must receiv: 
specific authorization from the assist 
ant administrator of the Productio: 
and Marketing Administration to de 
hydrate raisin variety grapes by) 
means other than sun-drying. Thi 
action makes allocation to grape de 
hydrating plants on a capacity basi 
up to the limit of 38,000 tons fo: 
Golden Bleached raisins and 2,00 
tons for Valencia or dehydrated Mus 
cat raisins. In addition, allocation 
to process Valencia or dehydratec 
Muscat raisins will be made only t 
operators of dehydration plants lo 
cated in Kings County, California. 

Marketing officials explained tha 
it was necessary to limit the 194 
production of dehydrated raisins, a 
it now appears that outlets for thi 
type of raisin will be limited an 
there is greater need for the natura 
or sun-dried raisin. As previously an 
nounced, the USDA will purchase al 
raisins meeting Federal Surplus Com 
modities Corp. grade not purchase: 
by packers at the support prices pre 
viously announced. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GRAIN CO-OP INCREASES 
LUMBER, COAL HOLDINGS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The purchasi 
of 33 retail lumber and 24 coal yard: 
by the Farmers Lumber & Suppl) 
Co., a division of the Farmers Unior 
Grain Terminal Association, has beet 
announced by M. W. Thatcher, gen 
eral manager of the co-operativ 
grain terminal. 

The purchase involved the lumbe1 
building material and coal yards ol! 
the C. M. Youmans Lumber Co. of 
Winona, Minn. The properties ar¢ 
located in Iowa, eastern South Da 
kota and southwestern Minnesota 
With the acquisition of these proper- 
ties, the Farmers Lumber & Supply 
Co. will operate 77 yards. 

For the time being, the yards will 
continue to operate as the Winona 
division of Farmers Lumber & 
Supply Co. under the supervision of 
Edward Strief. The entire operations 
of these yards will later be carried 
on by Farmers Lumber & Supply Co. 
at its general offices in St. Paul. 
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NEED FOR MORE FLAX . 
CITED BY INSTITUTE yy ey 
Incentive Sisiaeme testi to Get K 8 L 
‘ 





5,960,000 Acres Seeded in 1946— 
Oil, Meal Needs Great 






Minneapolis, Minn.—Farmers will 
be encouraged to again increase the 
acreage of flax in 1946 in a program 
to obtain increased production of lin- 
ee seed oil launched recently by the 

Flax Institute of the United States. 

T H E R E i S N Oo Citing the need for at least 42,000,000 

s U 34 Ss T J T Tt T E bus of flaxseed for crushing in 1947, 

3 the institute recommends a planted 

9 acreage of 5,960,000, which, on the 

med *4 @ | UALITY basis of average abandonment and 

average yields, would produce the 
required amount of linseed oil. 

To encourage farmers to grow 
more flax, the Flax Development 
Committee is recommending a con- 
tinuance of the $5 per acre bonus 
3 ” payment and the present crop in- 

W INGOLD surance plan, plus a payment of $1 


Cfor More Than A5 Years “WINONA” bu for all flax a farmer produces in 


excess of the average production of 
















































































































Tt] sssiianaadins ” 
-Wlillers 0 STRONGFELLOW his state. This means a well war- 
of . 2s “BOXER” ranted reward for good farming on 
c eo good land. It is planned to put 
WHOLE W HEAT these recommendations before Con- 





0 UALITY WHE AT GRAHAM gress as early as possible. 
“uy ' — If the expected volume of building 
F L 4% U R Hy, WINGOLD materializes and is not to be ham- 
supply of 


ae IRS pered by an inadequate 
Ry E FLOURS protective coatings, past experience 


indicates there will be needed for do- 
mestic consumption between 800,000,- 
000 and 900,000,000 Ibs of linseed oil 
annually. 

New construction and _ building 


é Y \ maintenance are the keystone of 
3 postwar good business, a high na- 
- income and full employment, 














Millers oon oe ager belief of high ranking govern 
. e belie gh ri > Nic 
of HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS ment and banking officials. Linseed 





oil also is necessary for a large pro- 
portion of manufactured products 
such as plumbing fixtures, household 
5 66 + | 59 appliances, heating equipment, furni- 
LARROWE S Gooch g Best ture, floor coverings, radios, pianos, 
china, glassware and tableware. 
In addition to filling the heavy re- 


KILN DRIED SUPERIOR quirements of oil, an increase in flax 


Q UALITY production would provide much need- 


ed supplies of linseed meal for animal 


| BUCKWHEAT FLOUR to Make All Baked Things feed, since 37 lbs of meal are ob- 


























tained from each bushel of flax 














Better crushed. Farmers, feeders and feed 
LIGHT «+ MEDIUM manufacturers have been __handi- 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. capped by the shortage of high pro- 
DARK Lincoln, Nebraska tein concentrates throughout the war 
and the need for linseed meal is ex- 
The Standard Since 1870 pected to continue large as long as 
ere the food production program remains 
re The Williams Bros. Co. at its present high hende. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. ———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








LAR ROWE a ILLS INC Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
bs All h is “Wes 
’ Secere’ unl bodies bom as oot SALEM, OREGON, BAKERY 


COHOCTON, N. Y. ers at elevators we own and operate. WORKERS GET WAGE BOOST 


Salem, Oregon.—Wage increases of 





























































































$8.40 a week for loaders and $10 a 
11° week boost in the minimum guaran- 
the Rodney Milling Co. LAR corTon tee for route supervisors have been 
hyepccespttpeciniclgtaperitneciochn BUR 1 pAPES granted to the employees of three 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ecauw oF PRY Salem bakeries by the Regional War 
ee ¢ ° 
a ’ = TRUCK COVERS Labor Board. Requests of the driver- 
sales > PaAr © ; -rease $7 a 
H f A TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. salesmen for an increase of § 
eart 0 merica s, week were denied. 

FLOUR Employees of the Cherry City, 
Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat Smith and Benson Bakeries were af- 
omapaee orreen: Bakery and Family Flours fected. The board, over the objec- 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. tions of labor members, kept the 
BOSTON OFFICE: SAX ONY MILLS work day for country drivers at nine 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation ST. LOUIS, MO. hours and for city drivers at eight 
1209 Statler Bldg. Our 96th Year hours. Commissions paid the country 
drivers shall not apply as overtime 

payment, the board held. 
The board, with industry members 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant exposing the action pooner = iets 
_ — ’ Grain Co., Inc. tion award of one week with pay 
The Morrison Milling Co. Line country houses in five states after one year’s service and two 
Denton, Texas Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph weeks after five years’ service. The 
Emphatically Independent Kansas City, Mo. employees were represented by the 
teamsters’ union, Local 324 (AFL). 
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A Firm with a Deep-Rooted Family Tree 
By LILLIAN BARNES ORR 


FIRM that can trace its origin 
A back over 75 years and still 
find the roots of its family 
tree in the flour business of New 
York is not usual. In a metrop- 
olis where fly-by-night enterprises 
are common, H. J. Greenbank & Co. 
is proud of its ancestry and con- 
tinuous activity in the flour field. 
The original firm and great-grand- 
father of the present company was 


Pottle & Jacoby, established in the 


New York flour business in 1868. 
This was the year the name ‘New 
York Produce Exchange” was _ offi- 


cially adopted by the New York Com- 
mercial Association by an act of the 


legislature. 
Pottle & Jacoby was succeeded by 
Samuel Jacoby, later becoming Ja- 


coby & Bogert. Mr. Jacoby also had 
interests in the New York, Honduras 


& Rosario Mining Co., which bought 
all the flour sold to Honduras, where 
it was transported by mule to the 
mines. H. Myers Bogert, whose fa- 
ther was also a New York flour mer- 
chant and a descendant of one of the 
Dutch families who built the town 
of Nieuw Amsterdam, was in Mr. 
Jacoby’s employ. When the latter 
died the firm name was changed to 
Jacoby & Bogert, with Edwin A. 





biscuit 








of the 


future 


The golden-brown, melt-in-your-mouth bis- 
cuit.of the future no doubt will be made with 


a prepared mix. The trend is in that direction. 


agents. 


If you are planning to market a prepared 
mix for biscuits, pancakes, doughnuts, muf- 
fins or other easy-to-fix specialties, we sug- 
gest that you look into the qualities of 
Monsanto™Phosphates as your leavening 


You can count on results when you use 
Monsanto Phosphates because they are ex- 
ceptionally high in quality. They are made 
from heart-of-the-vein, food-grade lime and 
phosphoric acid derived from Monsanto- 
refined phosphorus of better than 99.9 per 
cent purity. 


We shall be glad to send you technical 


information and samples ... or give you 
the assistance of our modern baking labo- 


ratory. Please address your inquiries to the 
nearest Monsanto office or to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


District Offices: 


New York, Boston, 


Chicago, 


Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Los 


Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 


PHOSPHATE © Cc PHOSPHATE 





MONSANTO 











CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 


WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








FREE LABORATORY SERVICE 


We invite you to use the services of Monsanto’s 
Baking Laboratory. The laboratory will test 
your recipes, your flour or other ingredients of 
your present or proposed products. And you 
will get definite suggestions for improvements 
if changes are found advisable. This service costs 
you nothing and puts you under no obligation. 
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Jacoby, a son, remaining in the busi- 
ness for a few years. 

The immediate predecessor of th 
present company was Bogert . 
Greenbank, a partnership formed j 
1904 by H. Myers Bogert, Edwin M 
Bogert and Harry J. Greenban! 
Mr. Greenbank had originally joins 
the firm of Jacoby & Bogert as sak 
manager. 

In May, 1932, following the deat 
of the senior partner, H. Myers By 
gert, Mr. Greenbank announced t] 
formation of the present firm wit 
Ernest Buchow and Jeremiah A. Ma 
Nair as co-partners. Since M 
Greenbank’s death two years later i 
1934, Messrs. Buchow and MacNa 
have continued to operate the bus 
ness at 103 Produce Exchange Buil 
ing as H. J. Greenbank & Co. 

Along with changes in the fir 
name have come changes in the way 
of business—barrels have changed 
sacks, horse carts to motor truck 
cash-on-receipt-of-documents to ger 
erous extensions of credit—but tl 
company has always been a flo 
merchandiser. As flour has alway 
produced the staff of life, so H. 
Greenbank & Co.’s_ personnel hi: 


always been leaders in the life « 
the flour industry. 
Hanging on the wall in the con 


pany’s office is one of its prize poss« 
sions—-a bill of sale dated April 

1870, for 100 bbls of flour to Messi 
A. T. Swezey & Son, bought of Pott 
& Jacoby, commission merchant 
The flour was $5.20 a bbl, the tern 


cash and the total charge’ wi: 
$518.81. The buying firm, Swezey 
Son, is also still operating its bus 


ness today. 

The firm, its personnel, its 
ground, its method of doing busine 
are as completely New York as Cone 
Island. Mr. Buchow has spent 
his business life with the organiz 
tion, beginning with his associatic 
with Samuel Jacoby. He is a met 
ber of the New York Produce 1 
change flour committee and kno\ 
flour, particularly their “Three St 
development from the o 
brand “Gem” inherited by each ger 
eration in the business. 

Mr. MacNair started as a page bi 
on the exchange floor in 1904 a: 
on Friday the 13th, 1912, entered t} 
firm of & Greenbank. He 
a member of the exchange’s board « 
managers, treasurer of the exchan 
and of the Produce Exchange Gr 
tuity Fund, and is vice president 
the National Association of Flo 
Distributors. In the earlier days 
the firm Mr. Bogert and Mr. Gree 
bank were very active in tl 
exchange, with Mr. Greenbank chai 
man of the disposition of surpl 
flour substitutes committee after tl 
last war. 

Thus the ancient and honorab 
lineage of the firm of H. J. Greer 
bank & Co. is upheld by the prese: 
generation. The inherited brands 
Captor, Husky, Sunnyside and Ap« 
along with Three Star Gee, contin 
to be the firm’s leaders. Mr. Ma 
Nair is seen daily on the exchans 


bac} 


Gee,” a 


3ogert 


also 


floor while Mr. Buchow is busy 
the office or on the exchange, ar 
there are few activities centeri1 


around the old building in which or 
or both of them do not share. The 
mutual hobby is a month’s vacatio 
each year, frequently at Toy Tow 
Tavern in Winchendon, Mass., pli 
occasional long week ends in tl 
Poconos or other pleasant mountai 
resorts. Mr. MacNair is an arde1 
American Legion enthusiast and M1 
Buchow’s golf gives him much pleas 
ure. 

When Greenbank & Co. was forme 
in 1932, The Northwestern Mille 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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“NAME the type of flour you use. 
GENERAL OFFICES | Standard Milling Company makes it—uniform in 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD.  Quality—uniform in performance. “Standard” 
ee flours bring modern milling right to your door. 


Invite them to come in and serve you. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


| COMPANY 
BAKERY FLOURS 


This is an airplane photo of one of the great 
modern mills of Standard Milling Company. 







me fom ou we oe oo 


FLOURS 
BRING MODERN MILLING 
RIGHT TO YOUR DOOR! 
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( 
° Bing Weinberg couldn’t thresh oiit : 
War Reins = their grain with his crew of 18—and 
ELIEVE it or not we've got ruins, Fy she didn’t have to cook dinner { Vi 
too. All God’s chillun got ruins! the thrashers. r 
It was truly a world war. “Then Bing was comin’ again 1 XN 
Our ruins are not photogenic. So next week,” she said, sitting on thit 
we see few pictures of them. Worn- bench over in front of the groce) 
out railroad engines and cars, senile “an’ I had t’ wish again. That ti 
blast furnaces and decrepit machines et! I got th’ little end of th’ wishbo 
in factories and on farms do not reg- pins so I didn’t know if I'd get my wi ' 
ister vividly on photographic film. Sait ~some say you get your wish on h 
Exhausted coal seams, ripped-out 1 WW /ces big end an’ some say th’ little end u 
ore beds and dried-up oil wells and : ~ but I wish’t anyway. An’ I got 
tired fields do not make graphic pic- : 3 . —=S b’cause it rained again. is . 
tures—but we’ve got ’em, and how! Sail = =P vs “Then th’ next time we didn t ha ni 
Chicago Daily News. a > me any chicken -an’ no bone t’ wish on 
= so I wish’t just th’ same! An’, 
= know, it rained just enough in { 
Well-Named (Thinking of the stuff we put in our tive possibilities as a result of re- ™0rnin’ so Bing omnes vonage too 
furnace we just don’t believe it, but search. pe Wi after dinne a wool he iinish 
HE corn wet-milling industry is the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. The war has led to developments an vd wae a = -_ - ae 7 : 
well named. More water per says it’s so.) And there you have, that will work to the benefit as well °° a, AE UE RE Eee See BUD . 
pound of end-product is used by the for the corn refining industry, an as toward the destruction of human P&S: | , ; 
corn refiners than by most other in- additional, indirect use of water to- kind. It is notable that this country Judy's wife—a Barniger before s F 
dustries we can think of off-hand. taling 1,680,000,000 gals. You add pioneered radio-location, penicillin, married Judy—interrupted hers: 9 
From start to finish of the process 33000 more people to your city—it and the fog-dispersing “Fido,” not long enough to tell about her sister's 
we pour it on. In steeping the whole phecomes Albany, N. Y., now—and forgetting heavyweight bombs. latest hair-do: . 
kernels; in separating the germ, hulls you add 1,300-odd miles to the length It has been demonstrated that , Curls in th’ back an’ a up-do 
and gluten from the starch; and later of your tank-car train. . . . We could Britain has some of the best brains Front. ; 
in making various starch modifica- go still further, into water. But al- jn the world. Industry will need And then she said she was a lit 
tions and in converting starch to dex- ready we begin to feel over our’ {them in the years ahead. And that puzzled about wishbones—since s ' 
trin, syrup and sugar, water does depth. — Corn Industries Research jncludes the baking industry—Na- 80t a wish for rain on the big end 
the big job. Foundation. tional Association Review, London. and again on the little end—and 
How much? The average for the = = = while she always tried hard to 
industry is about 40 gals of water per , ‘ = = = the big end—even snudging a lit ; 
bushel of corn processed. Much more Starting with a samente of seed sometimes—it was apparently just as ; 
—100 to 200 gals per bushel—is used Weat that contained 1% rye in the Toys Boost Bread lucky to get the little end. 
for other purposes, but as this is part- fall of 1943, the Nebraska Crop Im- eee : ais “TI guess,” she philosophized, “that : 
. - NOVEL idea for advertising ‘ I I 
ly recovered we do not count it here. Provement Association wanted to de : ay "8 either end is alright—or you do 
: , bread is being tried in Australia So. : 
Total grind in 1944—120,000,000 bus ‘ermine the rate at which rye would gies & ; ’ need any at all—if you wish hard 
: . increase in a field of wheat. The where midget posters are being ex- ’ ee : ; 
needed 4,800,000,000 gals of water ; : ae : astieme wt : want enough. Anyhow, I’m_ thankful 
for processing alone. Even in these Sarvent from that sowing contained hibited on the hoardings of toy rail- didn’t have t’ get dinner for th 
supercolossal days, when everything pin oye: 5a Mee Was BENE — : _ _thrashers.”——-Chicago Journal of Co 
from the price of a shirt to the speed fr seed last fall. The 1945 crop With the co-operation of a toy rnorce, a 
of the latest rocket resembles a cal- 2S harvested recently and was manufacturing company, the Nutri- zee 
culation in light-years, we were suf- found to contain 50.4% rye. tional and Educational Committee of : — ; 
ficiently impressed by this total to zs ee the Melbourne and Suburban Master Frank E. Starr offers this solution 
make some inquiry—with a view, of Bakers Association arranged for the for the meat shortage with an ad- 
course, to invidious comparisons. A N Link toy hoardings and other articles man- vertisement in a local paper in 
No less an authority than the 9 ufactured by the company to carry Tracy, Minn: 
Amesions Water Wetke Aneociation AKERY research has not been attractive stickers showing a freshly- “Rabbits, fryers. Also some young 
(people whose life work is water) much in the limelight recently, cut loaf and the legend, “Bread for does. Blue ribbon stock. Get the 
tells us that the average daily con- but the general subject of research Energy. habit—eat the rabbit.” 
sumption of H:O per capita, for the Continues to give rise to interesting As the toys have a country-wide zee 
United States, is 133 gallons. A city news. sale, it was calculated that they 
of 100,000 souls, therefore—say Pe- A development reported recently is would be the vehicle for widespread Afternoon Luneh 
oria, Ill—would draw from its taps the formation of a 20-man “brain publicity for the value of bread.- 
in a year about what the wet-mill- trust” by the Federation of British National Association Review, London. ‘A sandwich, Mom! A thick one, 
ing industry uses in the same length Industries to provide a link between Eee please!” 
of time. If you tried to haul this science and industry. Daily that after-school refrain, 
amount of water in a single train of The object of this unit will be Sythe, Lud Accompanied by banging doors, 
tank cars (8,000 gallons, 36 feet threefold, it is stated: to keep firms Announced that he was home agai 
long, each) your train would have to’ in touch with the work of research C OUPLE of weeks ago in Three 
be 4,000 miles long. Better skip it. organizations; to encourage industry Rivers, Mich., Mrs. Judy North- 1” this still house what wouldn't | 
And that’s not all. Coal used by _ to increase its research facilities, and up and Judy were tugging at a wish- give— 
the industry in a year totals about to utilize to the fullest extent the bone across the table and she got the 1, warm and safe and clothed in silk 
1,680,000 tons. Before the consumer findings of research. big end—and made her wish—and the To fix for him, in Tokyo now, 
gets it, all coal must be washed with It would seem that industry as a next day, which was Saturday, it A sandwich and a glass of milk! 
water—1,000 gals per ton of coal. whole is on the brink of great crea- rained—which was her wish—and —Eloise Wade Hackett 
; I 
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WANTED—A FAVORABLE FLOUR 
EXPORT POLICY 
F. all the circumstances, most of them un- 
h out O favorable, which have plagued the destinies 
S—and f this country’s export trade in flour since World 
a Var I, easily the most critical has been the al- 
1ost complete absence of a government policy 
in 1 ivorable to the sale of flour abroad. This lack 
a th policy has been accentuated by a disproportion- 
ee te and nearly exclusive governmental interest in 
5 See he export of wheat. Its consequences have been 
hbo a eee eee 
wish ndered more deadly by the lethal tariff barriers 
on t hich not only have resulted in foreign counter- 
end irriers to trade but have stimulated the growth 
rot f the flour milling industries of our former cus- 
mers abroad. It has, in fact, favored and in- 
ha pired the formation of active anti-flour-import- 
1 on 1g policies which have been made ruthlessly ef- 
n, } ctive through the larger implements of nation- 
= listic trade agencies and controls. 
Re | The flour milling industry of the United States 
e so's is struggled with this problem for many years, 
- sup- metimes with a little success, but never in any 
‘finitive sense. Under the program of bilateral 
eS ‘ade treaties there was some progress toward 
erse'l aking Washington flour-conscious in its negotia- 
ster's ons. but not much came of it in the way of over- 
is shipping. 
aad The commercial stalemate of World War II 
lit is no time for attempting to do anything about 
— ese things, but peacetime is ready-made for a 
y end w approach. Re-establishment of world trade 
; and an important part of that structure of peace 
0 get hich is the aim of the United Nations. New 
litt ide arrangements must be made in the inter- 
Ist as st of world welfare and world amity. Out of the 
irrent hunger for bread should come more ra- 
Ps onal methods for its distribution, . 
an Because of the great demand for it, American- 
ul J ide flour is in a favorable position for regain- 
them g and broadening its place in the world’s mar- 
Com- ts. All that is lacking is a Washington policy 
id intention that would give flour equal treat- 
ent with wheat in the arrangements that now 
ution e being made to restore a profitable flow of in- 
1 ad- rnational commerce. Unexampled, in truth, is 
r in e moment’s opportunity for tying flour exports 
the huge international loans and gratuities 
oung w being negotiated. These commitments ought 
the be used as a veritable bulldozer for the tear- 
down of trade barriers that have operated 
iinst our flour in foreign markets for so many 
irs. From lack of the wise forethought that 
ould result in such action untold benefits may 
ne. lost not solely to our milling industry but to 
ir agricultural and animal industries. 
a It is clear, of course, that a flour export policy 
os if we had one—could be made effective on a 
’t I ng-time basis only through matching the re- 
oval of foreign tariffs and other trade barriers 
ilk th removals of our own. Thus the problem is 
ly a part of that larger problem of internation- 
trade which comes so uncomfortably close to 
tt ie carefully shunned term “free trade,’’ and 
oe lich at the very least involves breaking down 
_ rtels and such trade restrictions as are noto- 
lusly exemplified in the British Empire Prefer- 
de ice system. In this latter connection there is 
a fore us a suggestive paragraph from the Finan- 
ae il Post of Toronto which is highly pertinent to 
e occasion: 
“Empire Preference has been a favorite topic 
American complaint for a long time. Often 
ith only the vaguest idea of what the term in 
ict denotes, many Americans seize on the literal 
ity 


meaning of the words as proof that here is some- 
thing sinister, discriminatory and anti-American. 
ind, of course, it is nearly always forgotten that 
mpire Preference had it birth in the sky-high 
ariff walls which the U. S. erected around it- 


_ self, starting with the McKinley Tariff of 1891 
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increased to the prohibitive 
measure of 1930. Largely excluded from the U. 
S. markets, Canada and Britain were literally 
forced into more trading with each other. Devel- 


and continued and 


opment of Empire Preference followed as a nat- 


ural sequence.” 


Short of such a flour trading policy as could 
be counted upon to correct a situation like this, 
our flour industry considers as its minimum due 
the right to proceed once more, as in the most 
prosperous days of export flour trading, to meet 
the competition of the world through 
That happy day may not come, the in- 
cautioned, until 
are resolved and powerful national controls be- 


private 
channels. 
dustry is present uncertainties 
come clearly unnecessary. Here the outlook is not 
rendered too rosy by the socialistic complexion of 
postwar Europe and the undeniable fondness of 
European economy for the cartel type of com- 
merce which is so sternly frowned upon by the 
laws of the United States. 

Oddly, the flour traders of Europe seem to be 
far more hopeful of restoring the good old days 
of the twenties than do most of the flour ex- 
porters of this country. It was stimulating to 
read of their hopes and expectations, after the 
long economic night of the war, as they began to 
write to their former connections. Many columns 
of comment from the letters of these traders to 
members of the staff of The Northwestern Miller 
have been published in our columns within recent 
weeks, and the advertising cards of these people, 
as may be seen from inspection of page 55 of this 
issue, are gradually approaching their former 
number and prominence. The voices from overseas 
urge earnest and active co-operation of the flour 
milling industry of America in restoring the trade 
that served so long and so well the economies of 
both continents. 


Though flour by no means has been inarticu- 
late in Washington, it has not been sympathetical- 
sufficiently heeded. 


ly heard or Representatives 


of the industry are continuing to do what they 
can on the present scene of confusion and inter- 
national jockeying over the larger issues that in- 
During prewar bilateral negotia- 
tions, it flour 
was apparent in the Department of State, but in 
there has 


volve all trade. 
is true, a gratifying awareness ol 
other agencies and even in Congress 
been persistently a sort of stubborn obtuseness to 
the great economic advantage of sending abroad 
flour, rather than wheat, whenever it is possible 
to do so. The export flour subsidy, of course, must 
be chalked up on the credit 
political philosophy behind it 


side, though the 
is principally con- 
cerned with support of the domestic farm price 
On the debit side are such bitterly re- 
membered those of the Farm 
Board’s wheat-coffee Brazil in 1931, 
which cost our milling industry one of its finest 
export markets, and the equally notorious Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. wheat-flour exportation 
to China in 1934 which turned out to be almost 
wholly a wheat operation promptly converted to 
the advantage of the flour mills of Shanghai. The 
obvious lessons of these disastrous adventures of 
government in business may have been learned, 
but if so they have yet to show forth clearly in 
good works. 


structure. 
catastrophes as 
swap with 
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THE ALCOHOL RUBBER BABY 


Hv" we an abandoned baby on the doorstep? 

\ lot of people inside the grain and grain 
processing mansion are afraid that might be the 
case. J. L. Welsh, president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, has expressed the 
fear at a press conference in Washington. 

Of course the basket may not be on the step 
at all. Government policy still is undecided on the 
matter of importation of natural rubber and dis- 
continuance or diminishment of the synthetic rub- 
ber program. But Mr. Welsh finds plenty of oc- 
casion for anxiety just the same, for he perceives 
that on the rubber policy committee recently ap- 
pointed by John W. Snyder, director of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, there is no 
representative of the farmers. He demands the 
appointment of such a representative. 

Mr. Welsh sets forth this credo: “An abrupt 
and ill-considered switch from the use of grain al- 
cohols in the synthetic rubber program would be 
a breach of faith with the farmers who have been 
urged by the government to increase their crops 
as a part of the war program.’ Crops were in- 
We have the third successive record pro- 
Surplus is indicated, and unless the na- 


creased 
duction. 
tion’s $350,000,000 investment in synthetic rubber 
plants is kept in operation there will be severe 
losses to the farmer. Mr. Welsh does not believe 
that the day will ever come when we can dispense 
entirely with the use of rubber, but he 
thinks the national policy should make room for 


natural 
conversion of about 100,000,000 bus of grain per 
By and large that, 
take care of 


year into the synthetic type. 
he believes, would 
surplus. 

The more than a 
sentimental interest in the presumptive foundling. 


our exportable 


flour milling industry has 
Since granular flour production for industrial al- 
cohol account began in 1943 it has started about 
100,000,000 bus of wheat on its way into elastics. 
And that ain't hay. 


After a lifetime in the food industry, one 
manufacturer has reached this conclusion: “Peo- 
ple eat first what they like and enjoy, health 
considerations being entirely secondary. The 
majority will eat something they like even if 
they know it will harm them. A small minority 
will continue to eat something they believe is 
good for them but which they do not like. Good 
flavor is the most powerful basis for appeal to 
gain and hold a market.’ Enrichment, therefore, 
is not the be-all and end-all. No wise bread mer- 
chant, and not many nutritionists, have thought 
so. Palate appeal still is the vital consumer 
consideration. The food manufacturer's 
conviction reminds us of a prominent nutrition- 
ist's banker, who remarked to her, after hearing 
all about what she and her cohorts are doing to 
make better food and to make us want to eat it: 
“I eat what I like, and it had better be good 
for me!” That takes the emphasis off nutritional 
persuasion and puts it squarely on performance. 


AMEN CORNER 
“Our national debt is still mounting from its 
present peak of $262,000,000,000. Right now a 
debt of over $1,870 hangs over every man, woman 
and child in our country. A debt of over $4,170 
hangs over every employed worker in our coun- 
try. . . . The false economic philosophy which 
has permeated America for the last 12 years must 
be rooted out. Deficit financing must cease. 
Scrap the useless bureaus and slash the over- 
staffed departments in the federal government. 
Encourage the local communities and the 
people to look to their own sweat and toil for 
their prosperity, rather than to federal pap. Re- 
learn the lesson of our fathers—depending on 
ourselves rather than on the federal government 
for our salvation.”—Sen. Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin. 
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With the Distributor 


page 22.) 





(Continued from 


facilities which have long been talked 
about. The elimination of employ- 
ment controls and the general eas- 
ing of the food supply will have a 
direct effect upon all food distribu- 
tors. 

These are all problems that have 
been thrown into the lap of manage- 
ment far more suddenly than many 
had anticipated. How well they are 
handled, both collectively and indi- 
vidually, will, to a large extent, con- 
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trol the future of the flour and food 
distributing industries for many years 
to come. This is going to require 
just as much clear thinking as did 
the war emergency. 

= = = 


Sound Planning 


O 
For years the rate of mortality 
among retail food distributors 


throughout the country has been en- 
tirely too high. As a consequence, 
wholesale grocers have — suffered 
through a constantly changing and 
decreasing number of outlets for 
their businesses. Those who have 





for 





KANSAS BEST 


studied this problem are almost unan- 
imous in blaming lack of experience 
and training as the principal causes 
of it. 

Many prominent wholesale grocers 
are becoming increasingly interested 
in this problem, and especially the 
National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association. An example of 
what is being planned for the future 
along these lines can be found in 
the City College of New York, which, 
through the co-operation of other 
groups, is arranging to provide spe- 
cial courses for retailers in merchan- 
dising, management and administra- 
tion of retail food stores. 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 
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This course will be availabk 


to 


present retail store owners and man- 


agers, and also to returning ve 
ans. Based upon practical ex; 
ence, such courses can be extrer 
valuable to these groups. Ther 
no reason why they cannot be es 
lished by colleges throughout 
country if the need is proven 
them. Certainly wholesale gr« 
have a definite stake in reducing 
mortality of their retail custon 
and whatever steps can be take 
this direction should receive 1 
full support. 
, = = = 


Reduced Sales Volume 
O 


The wholesale grocery indust1 
rightfully concerned over the } 
pect of reduced sales volume di 
the latter part of this year and 
beginning of 1946. This outloc 
largely due to a shortage of lab: 
processing industries, transport 
difficulties, and a limited amou 
packaging supplies. The end of 
European war has not yet 
flected advantageously in any of 
directions. 


bee! 


During the early stages of the 
were able to add 
lines to their businesses, wv 
helped to take up the reduced 
ume in some of their standard 
ucts. However, they have virt 
exhausted all such possibilities 
will have to finish out the war | 
ly on the products they are now 
dling. 
It is 


business, 


wholesalers 


true that the family 
which forms the gré 
part of wholesale grocers’ outl 
this product, has shown a m 
drop since the start of the war 
ever, with housewives returnil! 
their homes in increasing nu 
from war plants, there is a dis 


possibility that this trend may | 
versed. It will vary in indi, 
communities and wholesale gr 


should watch the trend in 

own areas very carefully in ord 

take advantage of any increase: 

mand for family flour that may o 
= = & 


Flour Infestation 


O 

In the course of an inquiry v 
cently made among a_ numb: 
flour. distributors throughout 


country regarding the seriousne 
the infestation problem from 
standpoint, several facts becam« 
clear. One, of that 
distributors have suffered se 
from this difficulty. 


course, is 


Seeking the causes of the tr 
the bad condition of box cars sh 
up prominently. It is to be ass 
that with the end of the wat 
condition will gradually be rect 
Another outstanding difficulty i 
inflexible attitude of the insp« 
of the Pure Food and Drug Ad: 
tration in requiring that inf 
flour be handled in such a mi 
as to leave practically no return 
salvaging operations. 

These two complaints were | 
far more frequently than any ot 
As we previously said, the one 
probably be solved as the rail 
are able to replace their wo1 
equipment. So far as the Pure 

and Drug Administration is conce 
the only solution we can see for 
is for every flour trade organiz: 
in the country, including the 

tional Association of Flour Dist 
tors, and with whatever help 
milling industry ean give them, 
stantly to bring to its attention 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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The 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 











|-H response to your and our 


sales efforts is a good indica- 
tion of its character. The I-H 
sales curve swings up quickly 
as soon as the effort is applied. 
Then it holds well at new high 
levels—holds there because the 
housewife likes it. No wonder 


flour distributors like I-H. It 
works for them easily and quickly. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Credit Arrangements Seen as Key 
to Future Canadian Flour Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—As time passes it 
becomes increasingly clear that the 
maintenance of current levels of ex- 
ports in the Canadian flour trade 
will be difficult. World need is great- 
er than ever, now that the wars are 
over, but means of payment in coun- 
tries that have been devastated by 
hostile enemy action still wait for 
remedial measures. Credit is a 
fragile thing. 

Loans to some of the countries con- 
cerned will almost certainly be pro- 
vided by Canada herself in the earlier 
stages of this development. Payment 
in goods and services will be encour- 
aged, but the possibilities in that di- 
rection are more or less limited. The 
11,000,000 people who comprise Can- 
ada’s total population do not make 
markets for imports on anything like 
a major scale. 

Canadian millers are making an 
intensive study of their interest in 
this situation. They expect to find 
plenty of difficulties, some of which 
should be removable if their own gov- 
ernment is in a co-operative mood. 
Letters from their prewar trading 
connections in Europe indicate two 
major problems. The first of these 
is the determination of some coun- 
tries, which used to buy flour freely 
from Canada through private chan- 


nels, to keep the business of making 
such purchases hereafter under gov- 
ernmental control. The second re- 
lates to credits and payments. For- 
mer markets which have milling in- 
dustries of their own that have sur- 
vived the war show some inclination 
towards bringing in wheat and pro- 
ducing their own flour. This is un- 
derstandable, but may cut down the 
volume of their flour imports. As for 
financing flour purchases f rom 
abroad, it seems that private im- 
porters expect, when the restrictions 
on imports are lessened or removed, 
to pay for their own purchases by 
ordinary commercial procedure. 

For the present it is clear that 
there can be no direct trading in 
flour for shipment to Europe. Time 
will be required to remove the con- 
trols, restrictions and other difficul- 
ties in the way of open trading for 
private account. The government of 
Canada recognizes these facts and is 
doing what it can to break down the 
barriers to open trading insofar as 
this can be done by negotiation. After 
all it must be recognized that the 
war in Europe is only lately over and 
that many things besides mere buy- 
ing and selling must be adjusted be- 
fore goods and services can move as 
from country to country as 
A.H.B. 


freely 
they did before the war. 


Canadian Grain Trade Sees Ample 
Wheat for Fall and Spring Export 


Toronto, Ont.—Members of the Ca- 
nadian grain trade feel no concern 
over the recent expressions of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration that the heavy 
drains made on Dominion wheat sup- 
plies before the close of lake naviga- 
tion would leave Canada short ol 
wheat in export positions next spring 

Authoritative point out 
that for many years something like 
the present heavy movement has al- 
ways been the case in Canada. Wheat 
is rushed to Atlantic seaboard posi- 
tions from the beginning of harvest 
till the close of navigation on the 
upper lakes. Available storage space 
east of the lakes is filled in this way. 
Then, during the winter months, ele- 
vators at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur are refilled in preparation for 
lake-and-rail movement in the spring. 

Canadian exporters believe that 
the UNRRA fears that Canada will 
be caught short in the spring of 1946 
are not justified by Canadian experi- 
ence over many past years, 1944-45 
for instance, when great quantities 
of wheat were moved all-rail to meet 
a similar but more critical situation. 
They point out that railroads may 
easily be in much better shape to do 
this next winter than in the past, 
since the pressure of war needs will 
be relaxed. 

If it should turn out that the move- 
ment of wheat from western Canada 


sources 


to the seaboard is reduced, it will be 
due to deliberate holding in western 
elevators to earn storage charges, 
grain men believe. With the new 
crop of around 300,000,000 bus, plus 
old stocks on hand, the 1945-46 sup- 
ply may total around 500,000,000 bus. 
Domestic requirements will take 150,- 
000,000 bus. This means idle storage 
space after the big fall movement. 
Elevators in all parts of Canada will 
hold as much wheat as they can for 
as long as they can. 

At the same time, the Canadian 
Wheat Board may be expected to 
use its great authority in moving 
plenty of wheat to seaboard positions 
as and when required, grain men 
point out. 
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FARMERS FORCE WAGES UP 


Winnipeg, Man. 
farmers are bidding up harvest wages, 
according to reports received by M. 
E. Heartnett, Director of Farm La- 
bor Saskatchewan Department of Ag- 
riculture. He has received reports 
that wages being paid eastern har- 
vest workers on farms in Saskatch- 
ewan range from $5 to $9 a day, with 
farmers in some districts bidding 
against each other to obtain avail- 
able help. “When these men were 
recruited in eastern Canada, they 
agreed to come West to help with 
the harvest on the understanding 
that the going wage would be from 


Saskatchewan 


$3.50 to $5 a day,” said Mr. Heart- 
nett, “but farmers are paying from 
$6 to $7 a day in many cases.” 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED SALES MANAGER 

Winnipeg, Man.—Gordon Muirhead, 
manager of the Searle farms at East 
Selkirk since 1941, has been trans- 
ferred to Winnipeg where he will be 
sales manager of the feeds depart- 
ment of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
He will be replaced by A. H. O. Col- 
bert of Edmonton. 


——BREAD IS THE 


GEORGE S. MATHIESON 
RENAMED EXCHANGE HEAD 


Winnipeg, Man.—-George S. Math- 
ieson was re-elected president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for the 
1945-46 season at the annual meeting 
held recently. This is Mr. Math- 
ieson’s fourth term as president of 
the exchange. Mr. Mathieson is at 
present in the United Kingdom as a 
Canada delegate to the London con- 
ference of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Stanley N. Jones was elected first 
vice president and Harley L. Flood, 
second vice president. Members of 
the council for the two-year term 
are: C. C. Head, D. S. MacEachern, 
J. M. Porteous, K. A. Powell, C. L. 
Simmonds, and Herbert Tooley, while 
C. Gordon Smith was elected to fill 
the one-year term vacancy. 

The following members of the 
council will remain in office for an- 
other year; W. J. Dowler, R. R. 
Emerson, R. C. Reece, J. B. Richard- 
son, and S. A. Searle. 

Members of the committee of arbi- 
tration are: John B. Fisher, C. N 
Heimbecker, N. L. Leach, L. A. Me- 
Corquodale, R. A. Purves, B. H. Rob- 
erts, and H. L. Saunders. The com- 
mittee on appeals is made up of W 
J. Dowler, Harley L. Flood, Henry 
Gauer, C. E. Hayles, W. A. Murphy, 
Ek. S. Parker, and C. L. Simmonds. 


3RE S THE ST F E 


SHIPPING SERVICE RESUMED 

Toronto, Ont. It has been an- 
nounced that there is to be a resump- 
tion of regular shipping service by 
the Swedish-America-Mexico Line be- 
tween Montreal and Swedish ports 
This line has not been operating for 
five years. The first sailing from 
Montreal will take place at an early 
date. 


Flour Output in 
1944-45 Sets New 
Canadian Record 


Toronto, Ont.—-Production of flo 
by Canadian mills in July amount 
to 1,822,193 bbls, compared with 
741,564 for the same month last ye 
Although the July output was {| 
lowest month in production of t 
crop year, the total output for 1 
12 months ending with July was t 
largest in the history of the ind 
try, amounting to 24,684,403 _ bl 
compared with 24,288,877 in the pi 
ceding year. 


Production rose steadily during t 
past six years, from 17,778,311 bb!s 
in 1939-40 to the present total. M 
reporting July operations had a to 
milling capacity of 88,703 bbls per : 
hour day, but over a 25-day work 
period during the month only 82: 
of this was effective. The weighted 
average of working capacity for 1 
crop year was 91.2%, compared w 
90.0% for 1943-44. 

Exports of flour from Canada 
July amounted to 1,148,464 bbls, cc 
pared with 997,755 in the same mot 
last year. Total exports for the ci 
year ending with July amounted 
13,923,832 bbls, which exceeded 
previous years and compared w 
13,464,371 in 1943-44. The yea 
production and exports by monihis 
with percentage of operation foll 


1 
M 1 
\ 1 1 
M l 1,4 
] 1 
J ’ 1,1 
l 1 
Production of Ontario winter wh 
flour in the crop year closing w 


July last, which is included in the fe 


going figures, totaled 1,035,914 bbls 
which was below the record yeai 
1942-43 when the output of this kind 
of flour was 1,083,045 bbls. A low in 
production of winter wheat flour was 
reached in 1943-44, when the out} 
was only 361,198 bbls, as the res 
of a partial crop failure. 


13 Deep Sea Ships Dock for Wheat 


Cargoes in One Day at Vancouver 


Vancouver, B. C. Current book- 
ings of grain for export from this 
port bear out the statement made 
during the week by Transport Con- 
troller T. C. Lockwood that the an- 
ticipated movement from _ Pacific 
Coast elevators between now and 
July, 1946, would aggregate 45,000,- 
000 bus. 

A new mark for several years was 
set here on Sept. 14, when 13 deep 
sea ships were in the harbor to take 


part and full cargoes for various 
parts of the world. In the 48-hour 
period ended that date 701,618 bus 
were loaded here in addition to 7|,- 
667 bus at the neighboring New 
Westminster elevator. This makes 
3,823,678 bus loaded here for expt 
since Aug. 1. 

It was announced during the weck 
that Russian interests had purchased 
30,000 tons of wheat to move from 
here shortly in Russian bottoms for 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


‘RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 










ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


~ THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 








‘1 North State St. Chicago, Ill, 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS | 
| of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


E We will be glad to get your quotations 


ane Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
; Plain and Self-rising 
'HE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
esl Southern Sales Office 
133-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Vladivostok. In addition, 10 more 
ships were allocated to load wheat 
for India, each taking from 6,000 to 
8,000 tons. Six ships loaded wheat 
here during the week for India. 

For the first time since the war 
started, the grain division of the Van- 
couver Merchants’ Exchange has just 
issued a detailed report on grain 
shipments for August, when the 
movement totaled 2,030,000 bus. This 
compares with 400,000 bus in the 
same month last year, 148,829 in 
1943 and 128,000 in 1942. 

Last month ships from here took 
526,000 bus for the United Kingdom 
while Pacific countries including Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Peru, India and 
Russia took 2,488,000 bus. In addi- 
tion, 100,000 bus moved from New 
Westminster to Russia last month. 

Latest cables from India are to 
the effect that the International 
Wheat Committee now considers Can- 
ada the wheat granary for the Pacific 
following the drouth in Australia. An- 
other indication that this port is fast 
returning to her positions as one of 
the world’s major grain export ports 
is that, in addition to the heavy de- 
mand from India, orders for consid- 
erable quantities are soon expected 
from China. In prewar years Aus- 
tralia satisfied a good part of the 
Chinese requirements. 

There is, however, also a dark side 
to the picture. It is possible that the 
Canadian government may curtail ex- 
ports of grain to maintain a safe 
reserve, pending the 1946 crop. This 
year’s crop was late and below nor- 
mal with the result that exports may 
drain the reserves far below last 
spring’s holdover. The International 
Wheat Committee in London is 
quoted as stating that the world’s 
bread basket is not nearly enough to 
supply hungry Europe and Asia with 
all they want this winter. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


10-MOS. ONTARIO FLOUR 
EXPORTS 360,725 BBLS 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of winter 
wheat flour from Canada from Sept 
1, 1944, to June 30, 1945, are reported 
at 360,725 bbls. About 1,623,262 bus 
of wheat were ground in producing 
that quantity of flour. Domestic re- 
quirements of this flour for the year 
would take perhaps something like 
4,000,000 bus. Winter wheat flour is 
all produced in Ontario mills as the 
wheat is grown in that province. The 
crop year last year amounted to 20,- 
908,000 bus, while the harvest now 
taking place is estimated to yield 
about 20,655,000 bus. Most of this 
grain is used as feed on Ontario 
farms. 
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JURY RECOMMENDATIONS 
AIMED AT DUST HAZARD 


Winnipeg, Man.—Installation of ef- 
ficient dust-collecting machinery, reg- 
ular inspection of all grain elevators 
and other grain processing plants and 
other safety measures were recom- 
mended by a jury that conducted an 
inquest into the deaths of three of 
the 22 men who lost their lives in 
the explosion of Elevator No. 5, Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, Ltd., at Port 
Arthur on Aug. 7. 

The jury suggested that a qualified 
inspector be appointed by the proper 
government agency and that the in- 
spector be empowered to enforce his 
recommendations. 

Also recommended by the jury was 
the prohibition of smoking on the 
premises of grain processing plants, 
grounding all equipment to dissipate 
static electricity and installation of 
adequate rescue equipment. 
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Smart merchants are confining their 
sales efforts to flours like these, both 
to satisfy the tastes of the buyer and 


to build a business that is a continu- 
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(Continued from page 30.) 

unfairness of present practices. That 
would probably be a long and dif- 
ficult task, but it is at least worth 


trying. 


= = = 
Free Trade 
(e) 
Many leading distributors have 


been concerned over the trend, par- 
ticularly noticeable before the war, 
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for states to erect trade barriers 
against the products of neighboring 
states under the guise of protecting 
their own industries and labor. In 
the highly competitive era that is 
likely to follow the war, it is quite 
possible that this situation will be- 
come accentuated. 

Nothing could be worse for the 
economy of the nation as a whole. 
Interstate commerce has already been 
hurt by these so-called protective 
laws, and business as a whole has 
been reduced by them. The flour 
trade has suffered its share of such 
misfortunes through differing state 
regulations calling for special brand- 


ing of products, registration fees, 
regulations as to quality, etc. Taxa- 
tion has been a particularly favorite 
means of attempting to protect one 
state against another. 

Flour distributors located near 
state borders, frequently doing busi- 
ness in more than one state, have 
an especially deep interest in this sit- 
uation. Wherever possible they should 
exert their influence against the en- 
actment of any restrictive laws pur- 
porting to work to the advantage of 
one particular state. It seems to us 
that this is something in which the 
National Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors might well interest itself. 
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CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Millers of Modernized Flour 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 
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Work for Flour 


Associations 

oO 

September is the month in which 
most flour associations resume {heiy 
schedule of meetings after the sim. 
mer vacation period. For mosi of 
them this means a fresh start, with 
elections of new officers coming up 
in the near future, and a renewed at. 


tack upon whatever problems had 
been left over from the previous 
season. 


There is a danger this year ‘hat 
some associations may think ‘hat 
with the end of the war their impor. 
tance will be diminished. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth ]; 
is true, of course, that government 
regulations will not require the at {ep- 
tion they formerly did, but there js 
no telling what devices may come out 
of the reconversion period that jl] 
affect the flour trade. 

Furthermore, long before the war 
each locality had its own prob]:ms. 
both legislative and otherwise, wnrich 
could best be met through unitec aec- 
tion. That will also be true of the 
future. Nationally, too, we cainot 
tell what the future course of events 
will be, and the industry is fortunate 
in having the National Associa’ ion 
of Flour Distributors to look after 
its interests in that respect. Certain- 
ly this is no time for flour trade as- 
sociations to let down in their ef- 
forts to serve their members. 


A Fortunate Industry 


Oo 

According to a recent statement 
by Maury Maverick, chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., the num- 
ber of small businesses in all classi- 
fications has declined from 3,500,000 
to 2,800,000 since the start of the 
war. Many of those going oul of 
business have been in the distributing 
field, especially in activities directed 
to consumers. 

As we return to a peacetime econ- 
omy, obviously these distributing fa- 
cilities must be re-established. Re- 
gardless of the rate of production, it 
will be meaningless without methods 
of distributing such products from 
manufacturers to consumers. For 
that reason the distributing industry, 
and this certainly includes wholesale 
grocers and flour jobbers, is facing 
a period of increased activity after 
the war. 

Numerous estimates have been 
made as to the volume of business 
that must be maintained to assure 
reasonable prosperity, but they ar 
all in high figures. Much of this 
business, in foods as well as other 
commodities, must be handled 
through independent wholesale and 
retail outlets. For that reason thes 
fields face an encouraging future, re- 
gardless of chain store and _ super 
market competition. 


Continued Price Contro: 

Oo 

Although an increasing amount of 
criticism is being directed against 
the OPA, and especially some of its 
regional operations, there is_ /ittle 
possibility of its being abandoned in 
the near future, or at least unti! the 
danger of inflation is reasonably well 
over. Certainly the OPA has made 
mistakes, some of which have been 
very serious, but private business 
does likewise. 

Flour distributors and wholesale 
grocers who were in business imme- 
diately following the last war well 
remember the terrific losses they suf- 
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ee 
A ROYAL REQUEST 
Samples of all products made by 
General Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
were recently requested by the Em- 
peror of Ethiopia in a letter from 
Miss Della Hanson, Housekeeper to 
Haile Selassie. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
Box 145. 
29th May, 1945 
General Mills, Inc. 
Dept. 44 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Dear Sirs: 
ilis Majesty The Emperor of Ethi- 
opin has seen your advertisements 
in “Life and Health” and has asked 
me to write you requesting that a 
sample of each of your products be 
sent to Him. They can _ be sent 
through the Ethiopian Legation in 
Washington.—Address: H. I. M. Haile 
Seiassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, c/o 
Th Ethiopian Minister, Blatta 
Ephraim Tewelde Medhin, 2134 Kalo- 
rama Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Please include price list. Any charges 
for samples will be paid by the Min- 
ister. 
am sure you will be pleased to 
comply with His Majesty’s request in 
this matter. On His behalf I wish 
to thank you in advance and trust 
you may be receiving an order from 
Him in due course. 
Yours sincerely, 
Della Hanson, 
H. M.’s Housekeeper 
ilis Majesty has been sent a gift 
package containing two of each of 
the company’s products. 








fered from the drastic price drops 
from the uncontrolled heights to 
which they had risen. Regardless of 
the mistakes it may have made, if 
our present price control system can 
prevent a repetition of this disaster 
it will have served a good purpose. 
Despite the large profits that have 
been made by some industries during 
the war, most of which have right- 
fully gone into taxes, this is not the 
case with food distributors. The al- 
lowable mark-ups in the flour dis- 
tributing industry, for example, have 
prevented any but the most ordinary 
prolits being made. In many com- 
munities, as a matter of fact, dis- 
tributors have been fortunate to 
break even in their businesses. Con- 
sequently, they are in no _ position 
Whatever to absorb inventory losses. 
Control over unreasonably advancing 
prices at this time, regardless of how 
objectionable they may be, is the best 
means of preventing this chaos. 


Price Trends 
O 
At the time this is being written, at 

least, there is every indication that 

price controls over such stable foods 
as flour and bread will be continued 
by the OPA until such time as any 
danger of inflation seems to be safe- 

ly overcome. However, there is a 

question as to just how strict these 

controls will be. 

So far as flour distributors are 
concerned, should there be an ap- 
preciable drop in the volume of their 
business, due to unemployment or 
any other cause, certainly there 
would have to be an immediate ad- 
justment in their allowable mark-ups. 
As a matter of fact, this time has 
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already arrived in many markets. 
Under the present rulings, dis- 
tributors in any market may apply 
to their local OPA authorities for 
relief. Obviously definite and exten- 
sive proof must be submitted for 
the necessity of such relief. Failing 
this, the only recourse would be an 
appeal to the national OPA officials. 
Judging from past experience, this 
would be a long and involved process. 
It seems to us that the logical thing 
for distributors to do in any markets 
where they are unable to operate ex- 
cept at a loss under the present 
mark-ups is to make every possible 
effort to obtain relief from the local 


OPA. With much work already re- 
moved from these officials, action 
should be obtained within a reason- 
able period. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SURVEY TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 

Chicago, Ill. Two men from 
the Illinois Central Railroad left 
New Orleans, Sept. 10, to make a 
survey of postwar trade opportunities 
between North and South America, 
Wayne A. Johnston, president of the 
rairoad announces these representa- 
tives will visit the principal cities 
of South America to study and re- 
port on the possibilities of Latin 
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America as a market for the sale 
of products from the United States 
and as a source of materials for use 
in this country. The men who will 
make the survey are Philip A. Webb, 
Jr., general traffic agent of the IIli- 
nois Central at Chicago, and Jose M. 
Giralt, general agent of the Illinois 
Central at Havana, Cuba. The sur- 
vey will be directed by Oliver J. 
Williford, Jr., manager of the rail- 
road's foreign freight department. 
Included in the survey will be the 
chief commercial centers in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. 








FLOUR - CEREALS: 
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FEEDS _ 


FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
‘PANCAKE FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


CEREALS 
FARINA 
DARK WHEAT CEREAL 


FEEDS 
FOR POULTRY 
FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 


NEBRASKA 
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Stuyped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








. . . MAJ. GEN CADWALLA- 
DER COLDEN WASHBURN, back 
from the Civil War, regarded the 
rich region of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin as his domain. Of this, the 
Minnesota novelist, James Gray, ap- 
prises us in his careful and orna- 
mental study of those states and 
their peoples and industries, pub- 
lished in the book, “Pine, Stream and 
Prairie.” Mr. Gray gives us 
some delightful vignettes of the men 
who wove their lives and impulses 
into the social and historical fabric 
of their dominion. Of Washburn he 
writes: “He lived in a fine house at 
La Crosse, which 
admiring contem- 
poraries described 
as having a cir- 
cular stairway 
covered with gilt, 
and window case- 
ments and doors 
of solid oak 
reaching from 
floor to ceiling. 
He had another 
house in Madison, 
where the lakes 
and the rolling 
country poetical- 
ly summed up for him the charm 
of the region. From these places 
of retirement he went out to deal, 
very firmly, with the world. It 
is not necessary to do more than look 
at photographs of his impressive face, 
which seems to have been carved 
with great precision and strength 
out of the rocks of his native Maine, 
to know that he was quite capable 
of meeting any emergency.” .. . 
GOV. JOHN SARGENT PILLS- 
BURY, of course, comes into Mr. 
Gray’s literary vision: “So there they 
were, the embattled governors, 
Washburn of Wisconsin and Pillsbury 
of Minnesota, one on one side of 
the river, one on the other, symbolic 


figures of the cre- 





Washburn 


ative energy that 
was raising up a 
way of life out of 
the soil of what 
had recently been 
wilderness. Both 
made themselves 
rich out of the 
land, the lumber, 
the natural power 
of the region; yet 
both were strong- 
ly paternalistic in 
their attitude to- 
ward the interests 
of the people. Pillsbury, out of his 
ability to identify himself with the 
plight of the average man, and Wash- 
burn, out of a very different quality, 
an aloof austerity, had evolved the 
same philosophy. Each was genu- 
inely concerned with the task of cre- 
ating in this new world just, honest, 
and equitable institutions. What the 
Governor of Wisconsin said in effect 
to the Governor of Minnesota was: 
‘Out of so rich a world which we 
have helped to shape it is right that 
we should take something for our- 
selves; but the real wealth must re- 
main with the people.” ... AS A 
UNION OFFICER with the 2nd 





Pillsbury 


By Carroll K. Michener 


Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, which 
he formed and which saw hard serv- 
ice in most of the campaigns west of 
the Mississippi River, Gen. Wash- 
burn participated in the fighting 
around Vicksburg. When the war 
ended, he was in charge of the De- 
partment of Western Tennessee, with 
headquarters at Memphis. 


@ IT REALLY IS SURPRISING how 
the neighborhood baker manages to 
make as wide a variety of tasty-look- 
ing goods as he does, considering the 
handicaps under which he works. The 
bakers, with the help of their allied 
trades friends, have done a bang-up 
job to date, but, unfortunately, the 
prospects for relief from the shortage 
of fats, oils, sugar, etc., are none too 
good, and further cuts in some of the 
items still seem almost inevitable. 

Bakers have been stretching their 
quotas of these essential materials 
further than was thought possible. 
There is a stretching point beyond 
which it is dangerous to go, however, 
and bakers are warned by their asso- 
ciation leaders that this could very 
easily bring ultimate rejection of 
their products by consumers. The 
bakers’ hopes for the future depend 
upon the production of such items as 
will be acceptable to consumers, so 
they are cautioned to make each item 
they sell worthy of the name of its 
manufacturer. 


MASTER BAKERS — There used to 
be lots of them, but now the ancient 
adjective persists in this country only 
in a few local trade association 
names—Boston, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Milwaukee, and so forth. The sur- 
vival is more general in the older 
countries. Britain’s biggest bakers’ 
association still mastheads ‘itself as 
the National Association of Master 
Bakers and Confectioners. 

Once upon a time the owner of a 
flour mill also was known as a “mas- 
ter.” But so far as we know that 
was not an American custom. If 
there were partners in ownership, 
these also were master millers in old 
England. 

The adjective has lost its signifi- 
cance in modern times. Milling, a 
3ritish flour journal, says: “It is real- 
ly a trifle unsuitable nowadays in the 
description of any trade association, 
and the more representative it is of 
national interest the less suitable it 
is. The economic structure of the 
flour milling and the baking indus- 
tries has altered so profoundly in the 
past 25 years that in the case of the 
large capitalized businesses respon- 
sible to public shareholders, execu- 
tive officers now undertake duties 
that were formerly the exclusive 
privilege of the master miller or 
master baker, as the case may be. 
On more than one occasion we have 
seen a subcommittee or a full com- 
mittee of a trade organization com- 
posed almost entirely of executive of- 
ficers of the firms or companies in 
which they are engaged. What is 
even more important, some of them 








have been elected to high positions, 
the highest that their trade organiza- 
tion can offer.” 


@ The term “master” today has an- 
other unsuitability — it suffers from 
social stigma. The world is weary 
of masters. So far as the word has 
any significance in the trade asso- 
ciation world now it denotes the 
owner or the employer. But, as 
Milling points out, membership may 
largely comprise employees, or mere- 
ly the agents of owners. In practice, 
a master bakers’ group combines the 
functions of the medieval craft and 
merchant guilds. It represents not 
exclusively the owner’s interest as 
opposed or distinguished from that of 
the employee but the trade as a 
whole. 


@ The Guild A search into the 
origins of the term ‘master’ as used 
in trade groupings carries us back to 
the Norman Conquest of England. 
Significantly the first guilds were de- 
vices to establish and maintain trade 
monopolies. They controlled produc- 
tion, fixed prices, established wages, 
limited apprenticeships and in gen- 
eral ways reduced or eliminated com- 
petition. They were flagrantly in 
restraint of trade as it is legally de- 
fined in America. 

Along about the 13th century craft 
guilds began to put the merchant or 
master guilds out of business. Many 
craftsmen became wealthy employers 
of labor and at the same time mer- 
chants of their wares, which they 
sold in competition with members of 
the merchant guilds. Says Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica: 

“A craft guild usually comprised 
all the artisans in a single branch 
of industry in a particular town. Such 
a fraternity was commonly called a 
‘mistery’ or ‘company’ in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, though the old 
term ‘guild’ was not yet obsolete. 
‘Guild’ was also a common designa- 
tion in north Germany while the cor- 
responding term in south Germany 
was ‘Zunft,’ and France ‘metier.’ 

“Their organizations and aims 
were in general the same throughout 
western Europe. Officers, commonly 
called wardens in England, were 
elected by the members, and their 
chief function was to supervise the 
quality of the wares produced so as 
to secure good and honest workman- 
ship. Therefore, ordinances were 
made regulating the hours of labor 
and the terms of admission to the 
guild, including apprenticeship. Other 
ordinances required members to make 
periodical payments to a common 
fund, and to participate in certain 
common religious observances, fes- 
tivities and pageants. But the regu- 
lation of the industry was always 
paramount to social and religious 
aims; the chief object of the craft 
guild was to supervise the processes 
of manufacture and to control the 
monopoly of working and dealing in 
a particular branch of industry.” 


@® The Journeymen—‘‘Two new kinds 
of craft fraternities appear in the 14th 
century and become more prominent 
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in the 15th, namely, the merchants’ 
and the journeymen’s companies. The 
term ‘journeyman’ distinguishes a4 
qualified workman or mechanic from 
an ‘apprentice’ on the one hand and 
a ‘master’ on the other, and is ap- 
plied to one who is employed by the 
day. The misteries or companies of 
merchants traded in one or more 
kinds of wares. They were pre- 
eminently dealers, who sold what 
others produced. Hence they should 
not be confused with the old guild 
merchant, which originally comprised 
both merchants and artisans, and 
had the whole monopoly of the triide 
of the town. In most cases, the 
company of merchants was merely 
one of the craft organizations which 
superseded the guild merchant. 

“In the 14th century the journey- 
men or yeomen began to set up /fra- 
ternities in defense of their rigits, 
The formation of these _ societies 
marks a cleft within the ranks of 
some particular class of artisans 
conflict between employers, or mas- 
ter artisans, and workmen. ‘The 
journeymen combined to _ protect 
their special interests, notably as re- 
gards hours of work and rates of 
wages, and they fought with the mas- 
ters over the labor question in al] 
its aspects.” 

And the story, from about this 
point onward, becomes the history of 
the labor union as we know it no 


Some people have wondered a bit 
about all that dried soup. Now 
comes a news brevity to the effect 
that the Flavor Service Corp., Chi- 
cago, currently 1s engaged in a CCC 
contract to remanufacture 18,000,- 
000 Ibs of it. The batch, part of 
45,000,000 Ibs earmarked for th 
UNRRA, was found to have a taste 
reminiscent of alum. The alcohol 
abstraction method is being used to 
restore the soup at a cost approxi- 
mately two thirds of the expense of 
replacing it entirely. Intensive in- 
vestigation failed to disclose any 
derelictions on the part of the 10 
manufacturers who made the soup, 
it is said. The stuff was simply too 
long in the warehouse, although th 
quality of the brewer’s yeast used 
may have had something to do with 
the “off” taste. 





NUTRITION PROGRESS — Stuart 
Itter, director of applied research of 
Standard Brands, Inc., Alice Dowling; 
manager of retail bakery promotion, 
and Albert Pleus, manager of sales 
promotion of the: Fleischmann divi- 
sion, look over the recent cake 
edition of “Progress in Nutrition.” 
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PRESTON: -SHAr FER MILLING Co. 


ERCRANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 













.» GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 


. att ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


. MOST MODERN ‘IN THE WORLD 


$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 





els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTILE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorRK CITy 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
Res EXCELSIOR 





rid. ... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


nhe ‘¢ Tf! ¢@ x 
WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


_ 



















GROWN 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 

DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 

Nashville 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


New York Peoria 


Chicago Columbus Chicar Enid Gal t 

a A > "ago v) ralveston 

St. Louis | : oak Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City salveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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When normal conditions in these 
two respects have been restored, 
trade interests will need fast, 
valuably interpretive informa- 
tion. This type of material, the 
kind that experienced business- 
men can use advantageously, is 
what our firm supplies regularly 
—in regard to all important 
commodities. The fact that we 
have 88 offices, 60 of which are 
located in areas where commodi- 
ties are either grown or proc- 
essed, and all of which are inter- 
connected by 25,000 miles of 
leased wire, is obviously an aid 


Underwriters « 
70 PINE STEET 





The Coming Relaxation of 
COMMODITY MARKET RESTRICTIONS 


Two developments of great importance are obviously getting nearer: 
Re-opening of futures markets still closed because 
of world conditions—creating enlarged interest 
in commodity trading as a whole. 

Elimination of “ceilings”, “floors”, and other 
restrictions on free price movements. 


in speedy transmission of such 
information. 

We would like to have an 
opportunity to consult with you 
now regarding what specific 
services we can perform for you. 
Such a consultation can be ar- 
ranged at your pleasure, either 
with one of our executives in 
our home ofiice at 70 Pine St., 
N. Y., or one of our offices 
nearer you, if you prefer. In the 
latter case, just write us your 
name and location and we wil! 
tell you the proper individual 
for you to contact. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
ind Distributors of Investment Securitte 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 87 Cities 























“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


* 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








LOUIS, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 53 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Ernest Buchow (left) and J. 
of H. J. Greenbank & Co. 


Bogert, founders of the predecessor company. 


A. MacNair (right) the active members 
Portraits on the wall behind the partners 
(at left and right) are of the late H. J. Greenbank and the late H. Myers 


Between them is a picture 


of Lt. Frederick M. Atkinson, president of the Atkinson Milling Co., 


Minneapolis. 





Family Tree 





t rom pag 6.) 
carried an item about it which closed, 
“The merchandising of flour is an 
ancient and honorable craft in all 
lands. In New York City where 
much business is credited with being 
of a temporary nature, the ancestry 
and excellent reputation of this com- 
pany have earned for it the title of 
an aristocrat of the industry.” The 
intervening 13 years have brought 
no reason to alter this judgment. 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FILING METHODS MADE 
EASIER FOR FEED TRADE 


Washington, D. C. To simplify 
compliance of small manufacturers 
of formula feeds with the terms of 
MPR 585, the price control regula- 
tion covering these products, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration has an- 
nounced five changes in that 
price order, none of which affects 
price ceiling levels. 

Amendment 5 to MPR 585, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, makes the following 
changes: 

1.—All Class B manufacturers who 
have price lists posted conspicuously 
in their places of business need not 
furnish their customers with price 
lists. 

2.—Class B plants that manufac- 
tured less than 3,500 tons of mixed 
feeds in 1944 have the option of de- 
termining their margins by adding 


specific dollar-and-cents processing 
mixing and sacking charges (firs 
method set up in the regulation) o 
of making application to the OPA 
district office (sixth method). 

3.—All Class B manufacturers wh 
selected comparison periods occu 
ring regularly and uniformly through 
out the base months of 1942 fo 
computing the margin of sales to re 
tailers may also apply to the OP 
district office under the fourth meth 
od. 

1—As their processing, mixing an 
sacking charges, along with th 
mark-up, are set forth specifica!]: 
in dollars and cents (first method) 
Class B manufacturers who produce 
less than 3,500 tons of mixed feed 
in 1944 need no longer file margin 
determined by this method wit 
OPA offices. 

5.—In determining base ingredien 
prices by a “receipt” method, Clas 
A and Class B manufacturers ar 
permitted to use maximum price ¢ 
the ingredient based on the regula 
tion for that ingredient in effect Ma 
19, 1945, the effective date of MPI 
585. 


3READ Is HE TAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROBERT R. BARBER MARRIED 
Toronto, Ont.—Robert R. Barbe: 
manager of S. J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd 
Preston, and the T. H. Taylor Co 
Ltd., Chatham, and president of th 
Ontario Flour Millers’ Associatio1 
was married in Thorold on Aug. 25 t 
Miss Ellen Liddle. Mr. and Mrs. Bat 
ber are spending their honeymoo 
in Montreal, New York and_ th 
Laurentians. 
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Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


For the future, too, GOLDEN wheat selection and careful milling. 
LOAF will always be the big ii 


value in uniform, strong, fine 
8 You can depend on 


spring wheat flours. LA GRANGE FLOURS 


Ww 


. were LA GRANGE 
Golden loaf rLour, PAULL L.G neers 


TENNANT 6&6 HOVT COMPANY : 
&j AK oe ai 
TROT a 


5 CiTry , MINNESOTA, 

















. , 
| BLA. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago || | Mill and Elevator Insurance 


MILLERS OF of all kinds 


* 
sd WHEAT and RYE MARSH & McLENNAN 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 


























INNE + + « « long on quality: 
Minnesota Girt FLour long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e { with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and Iron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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SALINA, KANSAS 


GUARANTEED ad $ 
k LOU Te SLABMEGERMS 


— 








NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Southeastern Sales Office 
MS Natvite Tree aia, QSALKLLABARGER MILL 


SALINA, KANSAS 


step with any selling power. 





High Octane Merchandising . . . 


Modern selling needs modern goods to sell. 


Silver Mist is the kind of flour that keeps 


Don’t let your 


merchandising ideas fall for want of good 





Central States Sales Office 
900 Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














ae 
Care in Milline 


CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHIC ‘ ASHA C able Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ae 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 

















Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
_ CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ® MINNESOTA 











ArcHER-DANIELS~MIDIAND COMPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS werratony. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN 


*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Feed Grains 
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SNOBUD 


FLOUR 


One of the nice 
things about 
SNOBUDDY ' 
is that we don’t 
have to worry 
about how it 

is going to 

get along after 
it leaves the 


mill. 


It is the kind 

of flour you can 
put “on its own,” 
and be sure it 


will please. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSA: 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President and General Manag: 


Cululiirlatir \ 
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CCC Wheat Buying 
Price Raised 
te at Duluth 


Minneapolis, Minn.—FEffective Sept. 
1, the local office of the Production 
nd Marketing Administration, of 
hich the Commodity Credit Corp. is 
unit, announced an increase of Ic 
u in its wheat buying price at Du- 
th-Superior. The new basis, which 
net to the agency, basis f.o.b. ves- 
‘| at Duluth, Superior or Itasca, is 
s follows: 


Hvy. DNS and 1 Hvy No. Spring 1.4 
DNS and 1 No. Spring 1.62 
DNS and 2 No. Spring ute ys 208 
DHW and 1 Hard Winter 5 1.63 
DHW and 2 Hard Winter ae 
H. Amb. Durum and lo Amb. lurum 1.t 
HW. Amb, Durum and 2 Amb, leurum 1.62 


No change was made in the Minne- 
polis-St. Paul buying schedule, which 
ow figures 4c below the Duluth- 
uperior basis. Recent advances in 
1e market have placed open market 
rices well above the CCC accept- 
ice price at both Duluth and Minne- 
olis, and the general trade opinion 
that the agency will be forced to 
iise its ideas if it is to obtain wheat 
the volume necessary to fulfill its 
xport program, unless there is a set- 
ick in market prices. 





Wheat Exports 





(Continued rom page 9g.) 


heat and to take flour only in small 
lantities. Flour mills in some of 
ese countries have suffered rela- 
ely littlhe damage from the war 
nd are, therefore, in position to get 
ick into operation. These govern- 
ents are apparently anxious to re- 
stablish their domestic economies 
quickly as possible and the re- 
ibilitation of their industries is an 
iportant factor. Another element 
the picture is the need in these 
suntries for animal feedingstuffs, in- 
uding wheat by-product feeds. 
To the extent that these countries 
in be supplied with sufficient coal 
operate their industries it can 
expected that these governments 
ill give preference to the importa- 
n of raw materials upon which 
ese industries can operate. 
The government is directed by 
ongress to support domestic prices 
agricultural commodities for a pe- 
dof two years after the formal 
ose of the war. In line with this 
icy the CCC is acquiring quan- 
ties of wheat in various places 
iroughout the country in the sup- 
rt of wheat prices. This wheat 
innot be sold domestically except at 
ll parity and, therefore, must be 
‘ported. 
In order to bring about an increase 
the exportation of flour over wheat 
ider present conditions, it would 
necessary for the United States 
vernment to persuade the purchas- 
g governments to change their do- 
estic policies. The Millers Nation- 
Federation points out that this 
not a particularly easy job, es- 
cially in view of the fact that our 
vn government has some very defi- 
ite domestic policies with respect 
Wheat. As these governments 
me to the United States for the 
negotiation of loans, it may be pos- 
ble to persuade the foreign gov- 


ernments to channel their purchases 


n this country in certain specified 
When they use their own 
unds, this is impossible. 
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The federation, in co-operation 
with the Flour Millers’ Export As- 
sociation, is engaged in conversations 
with government officials in the di- 
rection of promoting a more vigorous 
policy to encourage the exportation 
of wheat flour. However, at the mo- 
ment there are no indications as to 
how successful the efforts are going 
to be. 

Great Britain has very sharply 
stepped up its intentions to purchase 
flour in the United States. It is ex- 
pected that Great Britain will pur- 
chase from the Department of Agri- 
culture a total of 150,000 long tons 
during the balance of 1945. It is 
anticipated that from 50,000 to 70,- 
000 tons can be supplied out of con- 
tracts previously placed with the 
army and turned over to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Thirty 
thousand tons have already been ac- 
quired in this way. The Department 
of Agriculture is now planning to 
purchase approximately 80,000 tons 
directly from the mills for delivery 
within the next two or three months. 
Some of this will be for delivery in 
September. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
attempted to persuade Great Britain 
to take at least a part of its require- 
ments in the form of soft wheat flour 
but so far the British have insisted 
upon hard wheat enriched flour. 

Officials of the Millers National 
Federal Association say they are do- 
ing everything they can to develop 
within United States government 
agencies a consciousness of the de- 
sirability of utilizing to the maximum 
the available milling capacity in this 
country. The flour importers of vari- 
ous European countries are anxious 
to re-establish their connections in 
the United States, but until normal 
international trade is resumed the 
difficulties and realities as they ex- 
ist must be faced. 


Soft Wheat Mills Protest 

Nashville, Tenn._-W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, has protested the 
exclusion of southeastern soft wheat 
mills from recent large purchases of 
flour by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 
He points out that recent printed 
statements that flour mills of the 
nation are operating at maximum 
and running behind on deliveries do 
not apply to the soft wheat milling 
industry as a whole; in fact, he says, 
there is a good deal of pressure for 
new business from mills in the South 
Atlantic states. Mr. Strowd, in a 
recent letter to J. W. McAnsh, di- 
rector of flour purchases for UNRRA, 
states that inasmuch as soft wheat 
is grown in England, France, Italy 
and other European countries, soft 
wheat millers had anticipated pur- 
chases of soft wheat flour, at least 
reflecting the proportion of its pro- 
duction in the United States. 





Philippine Trade 





(Continued from page 9.) 
outlined in Export Bulletin 277, is 
effective Sept. 12, 1945, but will not 
affect flour export business until Oc- 
tober shipments. Such policing as 
the home government may be able to 
accomplish will be found in War 
Shipping Administration control over 
shipping space, and it is expected 
that this control will be nominal. In 
short, where an application for ex- 
port meets with the requirements of 
the government procedure it is ex- 
pected that WSA approval of space 


allocation will follow without ques- 
tion. 

Ordinarily Philippines flour export 
business has been in the hands of 
west coast millers, but it has been 
reported that some Gulf port shippers 
have made export contracts. The 
extent of this new business may pro- 
vide an index of any excessive ship- 
ments of flour to this area. 

The government statement of its 
exporting procedure follows: 

1. Direct negotiations between 
Philippine importers and American 
exporters will take place in the cus- 
tomary commercial manner. 

2. When a Philippine importer is 
ready to pass a firm order for goods 
to an American exporter, the order 
in duplicate (cable, letter or order 
form) will be submitted to the FEA 
office in Manila. The Manila office 
will retain the duplicate copy of such 
order. 

3. If the importer’s order conforms 
to prescribed requirements in the 
Philippines regarding proper distribu- 
tion, handling capacity, ete. FEA 
office in Manila will assign a registry 
number to the order. 

4. The importer will then transmit 

his order to the exporter in the Unit- 
ed States, notifying him of the regis- 
try number. 
5. The FEA office in Washington 
will not be empowered to grant an 
export license unless the application 
contains a registry number. The 
exporter will include the specific 
registry number in his application 
for an export license. It should be 
noted, however, that many commodi- 
ties may be shipped under general 
license without the necessity of spe- 
cific license application, but shipping 
space allocations cannot be obtained 
without a registry number. 

6. The War Shipping Administra- 
tion, through its berth agents, will 
allocate shipping space only to ex- 
porters having a proper registry num- 
ber. Space will be allocated on a 
priority basis intended to assure that 
the most essential goods required for 
Philippine economy will flow to the 
islands. 

7. To the extent private trade fails 
to supply the minimum essential re- 
quirements to the Philippines, the 
U. S. Commercial Co. will be directed 
to purchase and ship any necessary 
deficiencies in the prescribed pro- 
gram. 

Since registry numbers will not be 
issued to cover any order sent from 
Manila prior to Sept. 12, 1945, ex- 
porters having a firm order dis- 
patched from the Philippines prior to 
Sept. 12 may apply to FEA for an 
export license, where required, or to 
WSA berth agents for shipping space, 
by certifying on such application the 
dispatch date of the order regardless 
of the date of its receipt by the ex- 
porter. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


MONTHLY MEETINGS RESUMED 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Monthly meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association will 
be resumed after a two-month sum- 
mer recess on the evening of Sept. 
21 at Hale’s Club Bon-Air near Pe- 
waukee, Wis. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALTER BERGER TO SPEAK 
IN SOUTHWEST SEPT. 28 


Kansas City, Mo.—Walter Berger, 
director of the Feed Management 
Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, will be the principal speaker 
at a meeting of southwestern feed 
interests which is tentatively sched- 
uled for Sept. 28 at the Skirvin Ho- 
tel, Oklahoma City. 
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Federation Opposes 
Sliding Scale For 
Freight Rates 


Chicago, Ill.-The proposed sliding 
scale of freight rates, dependent upon 
the size of the load in the car, has 
grave implications for the milling in- 
dustry, in the opinion of Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary 
of the Millers National Federation. 
Mr. Steen, commenting on a proposal 
advanced by C. B. Dowling, chief of 
the Transportation Rates and Serv- 
ices Division, Production Marketing 
Administration, states that “the en- 
tire economic structure of the flour 
milling industry is built upon the 
milling-in-transit principle, and upon 
the theory that the movement of the 
product from point of origin of the 
wheat to final destination of flour 
and feed, regardless of the point 
where milled, is all one freight move- 
ment.” 

General Order No. 18, issued by 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
is reported to be slated for cancella- 
tion about Dec. 1. The railroads, 
anticipating the end of the order, 
have already begun the consideration 
of other means to retain at least a 
large part of the advantage of the 
wartime orders which required heavy 
loading. ODT Order No. 18 included 
the specification that cars should be 
loaded to the maximum limit and 
established a minimum, also. 

Grain products and the milling-in- 
transit arrangement are not included 
in the plan to which rate concessions 
for maximum loads would be applied. 
“A vivid imagination is not required 
to believe that flour and feed could 
easily be added to the list,”’ Mr. Steen 
said. 

It is pointed out that, as a prac- 
tical matter, the sliding scale of 
freight rates would be extremely 
costly to millers; that many sales 
would be made predicated upon maxi- 
mum loading and minimum rate, but 
that a considerable portion of ship- 
ments would necessarily have to be 
made under other conditions and the 
miller would find himself in a posi- 
tion where he would absorb the ex- 
cess charges. It is also argued that 
a program of this kind would also 
work to the definite disadvantage of 
smaller companies, both millers and 
their customers. 

“If the milling-in-transit principle 
is disrupted, it will injure or destroy 
a good many mill locations and in the 
course of time will probably make 
necessary the relocation of a large 
part of the industry,” Mr. Steen said. 

“The whole subject should have the 
immediate attention of mill mana- 
gers. It is no mere traffic problem, 
but in various aspects it affects the 
economic structure of the entire in- 
dustry.” 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A & P BEGINS DEFENSE IN 
FEDERAL ANTI-TRUST CASE 


Danville, Ill—The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. began its defense 
against federal anti-trust charges 
Sept. 17, before Federal Judge Wal- 
ter C. Lindley. The case had been 
in recess since July 19, when the de- 
lay was. granted to permit the com- 
pany’s attorneys time in which to 
prepare their case. 

The government charges that the 
company, 12 subsidiaries and 16 of- 
ficers, had conspired to restrain 
trade and establish a monopoly in 
the food business. 








DISTRICT 2 MILLERS—Members 





ciation of Operative Millers, met in Kansas City Sept. 
Shown 
of the many persons who attended the meeting. 
upper left picture are R. B. Dodds, manager of the En- 
Car Heating 
director 
Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, Inc., and George S. 
O. Smith, Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
All three men were on the 


1 for the annual fall meeting. 


Safety 
Elmer Modeer, 


toleter Division, 
New Haven, Conn; 


president of the association. 
program. 


Lyle Mertz, superintendent of the Kansas City plant 
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District 2, Asso- 
ture 
above are a few and W. C. 


In the 


& Lighting Co., 
of the St. 


Louis, 


shown in the upper right picture. 
shows C. M. 
Richards, superintendent of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., plant of the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., listen- 
ing attentively to one of the speakers. 
the right center picture are Clyde E. Neely, Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo., and Tibor A. Rozsa, 
Rodney Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas. 

Floyd Talmadge, superintendent of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, and L. E. Collier, General 


The left center pic- 


Parks, Essmueller Co., Kansas City, 


The two men in 


Mills, Inc., Chicago, are shown in the lower left picture. 


The two men in the lower right picture are P. H. Law- 





of General Mills, Inc., and J. E. Anderson, research son, superintendent, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 

engineer, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., are and W. E. Forster of the Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita. 

CONVENTION PLANS SET in meeting this condition, but con- QPA ‘ADJUSTS SMALL BAG 
tinue to stress the urgent need for 


BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Fred L. Cobb, chair- 
man of the board of governors of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
will be one of the principal speakers 
at the annual meeting of the New 
England Bakers Association to be 
held at the New Ocean House in 
Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 7-9. He will 
speak at the Oct. 8 luncheon session. 
The banquet speaker will be Cedric 
Foster, radio commentator, who has 
just returned from a 37,000-mile tour 
of the South Pacific, and who will 
relate among other things his pri- 
vate interview with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 


Boston, Mass. 


S THE STAFF OF FE 
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DULUTH CONGESTION EASES 


Duluth, Minn. Grain receipts at 


Duluth-Superior have picked up slow- 
ly after lifting of the embargo. While 
the labor situation still remains tight, 
elevators have so far done a good job 


more workers in unloading grain cars 
to speed their return back to the 
country for reloading. However, 


should there be a material enlarge- 
ment in arrivals, conditions may 
take a turn for the worse and may 


mean a return to the permit system. 
Every effort on the part of the grain 
trade and railroads is for full co-op- 
eration in keeping cars rolling and 
unloaded promptly to avoid conges- 
tion. More boats reported for grain 
cargoes week with a good sized 
increase in shipments. The total 
amounted to 5,658,995 bus, principally 
wheat with car loadings of all grains 
reported at 472,615 bus. 


last 


MONTANA MILL BURNS 
Hamilton, Mont. A short circuit 
in an electric motor caused a fire on 
Sept. 16 which did $25,000 damage 
to the flour mill here owned by the 
Missoula Mercantile Co. 


SCHEDULE OF PREMIUMS 


Washington, D. C.—The premium 
schedule for paper over cotton bags 
for packaging formula feeds has been 
adjusted by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Officials of that agency 
report that they have received re- 
quests for much higher premiums for 
the smaller packages but claim there 
is no grounds for the increases asked. 

Planned premiums are based on the 
difference between cotton and 100-lb 
paper sacks. 

The adjusted premiums, per ton of 


feed packed, are as follows: 50-lb, 
25¢c; 25-lb, $1.50; 10-lb, $4; 5-lb, $5. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 
On Oct. 15 Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., will pay the regular 
quarterly 75c a share on preferred 
and 50c on Class A, and an 8c Class 
B dividend to stockholders on record 
as of Sept. 29. 
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“TEAMWORK BETWEEN 
SALES, PRODUCTION 


Frank Allen, Bay State 
Tells Operative s:illers of Im- 
portance of Co-operation 


Minneapolis, Minn. The prod 
tion and sales departments of 
milling company should work 
a well co-ordinated team, 
Allen, vice president and manag 
of the Bay State Milling CG 
Winona, Minn., said in his addre; 
“The Relationship Between Flo 
Manufacture and Sale,” before 
meeting of members of District 
Association of Operative Millers, h« 
here Sept. 15. 

Mr. Allen traced the developm« 
of what he termed ‘‘teamwork”’ | 
tween the production and sales d 
partments in the milling indust) 
pointing out that, before the adve 
of products control laboratori 
“flour was just flour’? and not mu 
was known about its various chen 
cal and physical analyses. Today, 
said, a mill that formerly produc 
only two or three grades or types 
flour may be producing as many 
eight or nine, each of them suit: 
for a particular purpose. 


Salesmen Need Information 

He stressed the importance for t 
production department to keep t! 
sales department continually — i: 
formed about the characteristics 
the different flours from year to ye: 

Mr. Allen was introduced by W: 
ter Tarling. LeRoy Frentz, chairm 
of the district organization, presid 
at the meeting which was attend 
by approximately 75 operative mi 
ers and allied trades representative 

W. E. McCraith, executive 
tary of the national organization, « 
present and told the group that t! 
parent association is planning 
sponsor essay contests in each of t! 
districts and will offer prizes of $: 
$10 and $5 for the top three essay 
The first prize essay in each of t! 
districts will be entered in a natior 


sec 


9 


Milling (.., 


ti 


Frank 


Lf 


contest and the winner will be award- 


ed a grand prize of $100, Mr. M 
Craith said. He urged members 
District 4 to compete in the distri 
contest. 

Mr. McCraith 
the membership 
trict 4 on its excellent 


also compliment 
committee of D 
performan 


in obtaining new members for t 
association. Last year the distr 
was assigned a quota of 25 ne 
members. At the close of the dri 
on Aug. 31, the committee had « 
tained 43 new members. Llo 
Stierly, an engineer for the S. 
Sikes Co., obtained more than 
of that number, it was revealed. 


A motion picture, “Good Huntir 
Brother,” was shown by R. E. Bus 
vice trustee for Ducks, Unlimite 
The picture showed the results 
the work of Ducks, Unlimited, 
improving nesting and_ breedi 
grounds in Canada for waterfowl. 


Discuss Scourers 


An open forum on the use of scou 
ers brought out several suggestio 
from the millers on proper use 
that machine. It was the consens 
that better results can be obtains 
by a light scouring, with sufficie 
aspiration, on dry wheat. Son 
millers said that in too many i 
stances the scourer is neglected < 
not operated at the proper load 
obtain maximum results. Taki 
part 
Belan, Elmer Whiteman, Walter Ta 
ling, Thomas Cecka, R. R. 
ton and Mr. Frentz. 


in the discussion were Mathe\ 


Brothe'- 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


| A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


j that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR miilis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











FLOURS‘omlete 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 





PEBEARDO TOWN MILLS 





DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
Operating Elevator ““A"’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 








“CREMO” 
» ad 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Eievaior Kansas City, Mo. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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COTTON MILLS HOLD 
GOODS FOR PRICING 


Buyers for Bag Manufacturers Find 
An Almost Completely With- 
drawn Market in N. Y. 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton goods 
buyers for bag manufacturers ran 
into an almost completely withdrawn 
market here, as mills and _ selling 
houses preferred to accumulate pro- 
duction rather than to accept new 
business under currently effective ad- 
justable pricing clauses. All sections 
were marking time, pending official 
issuance of new ceilings for cloth, 
particularly sheetings, osnaburgs and 
print cloths. 

The only sales placed during the 
past week were confined to standard 
Class B sheetings. These were small 
lots released from accumulated mill 
production. 

In the meantime, attention of the 
burlap market here was concentrated 
on possibilities of the War Produc- 
tion Board taking steps to return 
importing to private hands. A meet- 
ing will be held between agency offi- 
cials and members of the Burlap In- 
dustry Advisory Committee in Wash- 
ington in the near future to discuss 
plans for the return of burlap import- 
ing. This action will follow informal 
sessions held here last week between 
representatives of various govern- 
ment agencies and trade executives 

There is the probability that WPB 
will revert handling of burlap to pri- 
vate channels after Jan. 1, 1946, and 
that definite action will be taken 
shortly so that importers may nego 
tiate purchases early in October of 
this year. Cable information here 
during the past few days is that the 
Calcutta market is steady and firm 
and that mills are falling behind on 
production. This indicated that a 
large part of the United States pur- 
chase for the fourth quarter will be 
shipped in January-March of next 
year. Such arrivals would serve as 
a cushion for obstacles in private buy- 
ing that may be encountered next 
month. 

It is expected that burlap will re- 
main under allocation through the 
second quarter of 1946 because of the 
tight production situation in Calcutta 
A coal! shortage there is the largest 
single factor retarding production. 

The government here will reach an 
agreement with India to determine 
export ceilings that would be in line 
with domestic prices, trade observers 
here believe. Such action would fa- 
cilitate private handling of imports. 

There was gratification expressed 
in the trade here following announce- 
ment of revisions to M-63 which lift- 
ed end-use restrictions on surplus 
sandbags and sheets that are now 
being shipped from Calcutta. 

Fourth quarter allocations of bur- 
lap to bag manufacturers were issued 
during the past week by WPB. The 
allocations totaled 85,000 bales, or 
170,000,000 yards. While the current 
quarter allotment amounted to 186,- 
000,000 yards, it was pointed out that 
the recently issued supplementary al- 
location gives manufacturers an in- 
ventory position through the close of 
this year. 

The paper supply situation re- 
mained unchanged during the week. 
While there were reports of added im- 
ports of pulp from Scandinavian 
countries, such shipments were as yet 
of little importance to domestic pro- 
duction. Paper container operations 


are due for expansion but it is not 
likely that this will be apparent for 
another two months. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 





wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.41 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.04, as compared with 17.69 a 
year ago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MIDWESTERN FEED GROUP 
PLANNING SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Kansas City, Mo.—Plans for co- 
operative work with midwestern ag- 
ricultural schools and extension de- 
partments were discussed at a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Sept. 14, at the Advertising Club in 
Kansas City. J. D. Dean, secretary, 
is planning several state meetings 
within the next four months. 

Arrangements also were discussed 
by the directors for a Midwest Asso- 
ciation convention in Kansas City 
some time in January, With the exact 
dates yet to be selected. A two-day 
meeting is being planned, with the 
first day’s session devoted to general 
agricultural problems and the second 
to feed industry topics primarily. 

Gilbert L. James of Purina Mills, 
Kansas City, is in charge of the con- 
vention arrangements. 

APPOINTED MANAGER 

Penalosa, Kansas—E. W. Tarrant 
was recently appointed manager of 
the Kansas Milling company ecle- 
vators here. He succeeds Lee Wool- 


dridge, who has been in charge for 


10 years. Mr. Wooldridge has accept- 
ed a position with a Kingman bank 


United states Grain Stocks 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Milw 
New \ 
Af 
I il pl 
Te 1 1 
Sey 1 9 1 ° y 9 
Sey ) o4 1 199 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and ment o millfeed at 
rincipal distributing enter f t! 
risor 
I Shipment 
1 1 i 194 19 
Mint pel 19,¢ 1 iS 
Kansa City ) foo 
Philadelpl 
Milwat ) 1 
Rye Flour Output 
Following i the rve flour output port 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapoli and outside point 1 
the Northwest, in | with nparati 
ti<ure for the previou weel 
Vue Se Se} Sept 
1 15 
Five mills 33.973 39.214 31,608 *42,224 


*Four mills. 
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ALL 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


eVITAMIN B, 
e NIACIN 
e RIBOFLAVIN 


elIRON 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
CONCENTRATE 


Quick delivery from New Y 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denv=", 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


« 
, 


WINTHROP 





Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg Kansas City, Mo. 












VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Kansas City, Kan 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 


Minneapolis 


New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











A. R. Sasse 


TECHNICAL ADVISOR — A. R. 
Sasse, vice president in charge of 
production and_ products’ control, 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, is con- 
tinuing to serve again this year as a 
member of the technical committee 
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Harvey J. Patterson 


mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration is Harvey J. Patterson, vice 
president in charge of bulk 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Patterson, who started work with the 


sales, 


O. H. Raschke 


turned to Minneapolis. He assumed 
his present position in 1940, and is in 
charge of bakery flour, durum prod- 
ucts and feed. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY.— O. 


September 19, 1945 


Dr. B. W. Fairbanks 


one of the directors of the Vict 
Chemical Co. since 1937. 


CHANGES POSITION — Dr. B. \ 
Fairbanks, who recently resigned h 
position as professor of animal hu 


s 

















of the Millers National Federation. Panenary vn - tae - _ anne H. Raschke, director of sales, Victor banery at te eure * meri is 
Since the flour standards and defini- boy, had a varied sales experience Ck rie . ; ; . has joined the staff of the American 

- . . ’ * hemical Works, will celebrate his , TP : . . oe 
tions committee has been discontin- with the firm until World War I. ‘ ipannaiae. xan , ’ — wey meer waannee, sis Tmenage, . 
ued, the technical committee will After serving as a navy baker, he re- —— ae with that wn agents head of the division of scientific d 
have the additional responsibility of turned to Pillsbury, and was sent to on wae. vi He aes attended ovens velopment. He will have charge of 
handling questions arising in this Nebraska as a salesman, later estab- meeting of the Millers National Fed-_ the laboratories, the research pr 
field. lishing and managing the company’s’ eration since starting with his com- gram, scientific publications and the 

branch at Omaha. From Omaha, he’ pany and is a past president and technical phases of the various uses 
NEW MEMBER — One of the new’ was transferred to the Cleveland’ director of the Chicago Drug and of dried milks and their quality d 
members of the sales education com- branch as manager, and later was re- Chemical Association. He has been’ velopment. 

F. A. Daughtery, manager of the he went to Kingfisher, Okla., where the Fourth Regional War Labor’ to the company’s Twin Cities sales 
Junction City (Kansas) Milling Co., Mrs. Reed has been visiting relatives Board in Atlanta, which has juris- force. He was formerly attached 
has announced the appointment of for several weeks. diction over wage disputes and wage the Buffalo office. Being a nati 
Roy Folck as manager of the feed : stabilization matters in eight south- Minnesotan, Mr. Minard will be 1 
and grain department, a position for- G. E. Kelley, sales manager for the eastern states. He will represent in- newing acquaintance with friends 
merly held by L. W. Younkin. 3ay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., dustry on the board. the Northwest. 

e was in Chicago last week. N. G. An- e e 

A. L. Jacobson, chairman of the derson, the company’s Chicago man- There has been a steady exodus of Harold Pease, secretary and gt 
board of the Arnold Milling Co., ager, traveled to Winona with Mr. Minneapolis millers and grain men _ eral sales manager for the Leger M 
Sterling, Kansas, and Mrs. Jacobson’ Kelley for a visit at the mill's home from their offices this week for the Co., Altus, Okla., and Jay Foltz, g 
are planning a motor trip to the Pa- office. opening of the duck hunting season. eral sales manager for the Canadi 
cific Northwest and California, where * e Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Ok! 

2 Ww visit relatives . ; re ; S » pas ek at t 
ee ee - ; David D. Vaughan of Bemmels- Carlos M. Ayala Garcia of Santiago src earn peg ge ceding 

; Rud , ae Vaughan, Chicago flour brokers, is qe Cuba, the Cuban representative gin ieee’ Oklal a tabs 

An English mission in the United spending a few weeks’ vacation in of the Commander-Larabee Milling ee a ee 
States to study American agricul- northern Wisconsin. Co., was a visitor at Minneapolis ® 
tural methods last week visited the e headquarters last week. Lewis E. Selders, president 
stock farm near Salina, Kansas, of ave _— e Spears Mills, Inc., Kansas City, \ 
John J. Vanier, president and treas- Ellis Blumberg, who is ere . ited his office Sept. 17 for the fir 
urer of the Western Star Mill Co.. with Harry N. Beruheimer, Philadel- . Denby Cadick of the Cadick Mill- sino since he broke a vertebra in 
Salina. phia flour broker, was a recent visi- ing Co., Grandview, Ind; Avon Burk aj) from a horse many weeks at 

e tor in New York for several days. of the Burk Elevator Co., Decatur, py Selders is still wearing a hea 
* ‘he 1S € f . . 
Grover M. Simpson, Eberhardt & ; ad aP Julies & tutie teats Gap a: om and after that is removed w 
Simpson Grain Co., Salina, was one Morris Lloyd, who has been British I en ae wi Ri ae iesiain wear a brace for some time. 
rR . . ind 6 ' er Tj ouis, called on the Nashville trade 
of the principal sponsors of a horse COlonial supply officer in the United —~“" tly 7 
show in Salina, Sept. 16. One of Mr. States, — mtrenuees on the New fn * J. U. (Jack) Lemmon, Boston, vi 
Simpson’s saddle horses was entered York Produce Exchange floor recent- president and New England manag 
in the show. ly by Harry K. Moore, In charge of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Stone, Jr., of of the Doughnut Corp. of Ameri 
& the New York office of the Maple the Palmer Hatchery & Feed Co., has arrived home after a sojourn 
Leaf Milling Co., previous to his re- Shelbyville, Tenn., announce the birth five months in Europe. He travel 


J. R. Stuart, president Exceisior 
Milling Co., and of the Reliance Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, has gone east with 
his family for a two weeks’ vacation. 

& 
general 


Elmer Reed, manager of 


the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, was in Chicago, Sept. 
15, to attend a meeting of grain in- 
terests to discuss future developments 
in the grain business. 


From Chicago, 


turn to his home in Trinidad. 
* 

George M. Lowry, president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
is enjoying a September vacation at 
his ranch near Alamosa, Colo. 


Charles Stuart Broeman, president 
of the American Bakeries Co., Atlan- 
ta, has been appointed a member of 


of their first child, Natalie, who was 
born Sept. 6. She is the first grand- 
daughter of Allen R. Cornelius of W. 
R. Cornelius & Son, Nashville flour 
and feed brokerage concern. 


Leon Minard, sales representative 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. in eastern Pennsylvania, has been 
transferred to Minneapolis and added 


in France and Germany on a speci 
assignment for his company. He 1 
ported visiting with Clifford Joh 
son of the H. A. Johnson Co., w 
is serving with the Red Cross. 


W. M. Foster, manager of the d 
milk sales division: of the 
Dairy Co., Chicago, announces th 
S. Fred Brown, Jr., has been prom¢ 
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ed to be assistant sales manager of 
the company’s dry milk sales divi- 
sion. Mr. Brown has represented the 
Bowman Dairy Co. in the Southeast 
for the past five years, and will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in 
\tlanta. 
a 


Frank Drummy, buyer for Cargill, 
Ine., at Omaha, returned to his desk 
ist week end, after a week’s swing 
round the territory eyeing the corn 
‘op, Wheat storage and shipment, 
nd grains in general. 


Wayne Pickard, manager of the by- 
roducts division of the Swift & Co. 
maha plant, is vacationing at home, 
woking after his stock and generally 
iking it easy. 

2 
George F. Morton, Philadelphia 
ed and grain broker, has returned 
rom a short vacation spent at Oak 
rchard, Del. 

oo 


B. D. Eddie, Oklahoma City, vice 
resident and general manager of the 
uperior Feed Mills, has been named 
eneral chairman for the Oklahoma 
‘ity War Chest campaign to be 
iunched Oct. 8. 


T. L. Welsh, president of the Abi- 
ne (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
ssociates recently purchased prop- 
rty on which they are building an 
lfalfa dehydrating plant near Solo- 
ion, Kansas. 


Robert S. Coons, assistant 
iry-treasurer of the Interstate Bak- 
ries Corp., has been elected vice 
resident of the Kansas City Control] 
f the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
a. At the annual meeting of the 
istitute’s New York City Control, 
Nicholas P. Dussinger, assistant vice 
resident of the General Baking Co., 
is renamed a director. 


George Garnatz has been elected 

lirector of the Kroger Food Founda- 
on, Cincinnati, succeeding C. L. 
\rnold, who was made director of 
1e¢ personnel department of the Kro- 
er Grocery & Baking Co. Mr. Gar- 
itz, who was chief of the Kroger 
boratories, is well known in the 
iking industry as past president of 
ie American Association of Cereal 
hemists and a member of the Ameri- 
in Society of Bakery Engineers. 


Fight of a family of 11 brothers 
id sisters, together with numerous 
latives, were entertained recently 
Mrs. Marie Louise Cote, widow of 
iseph Cote, one of the founders of 
te Bros., Inc., Manchester, N. H., 
king firm, at her summer home in 
noskeag. Birthday anniversaries of 
ur of the guests were celebrated 
th a large birthday cake and gifts. 
| present enjoyed a big outdoor re- 
ion dinner. 


dt og 


* 
for the fourth consecutive year 
onald J. Gibbs, manager of the 
ringfield mill of Pillsbury Mills, 


c., Was chosen to referee the coun- 
’s biggest football contest, the an- 
al game between the College All 
irs and the National Football 
ague Champions. This year’s con- 
st, between the All »stars and the 
een Bay Packers, waS played Aug. 
in Soldier’s Field, Chicago. 


D. C. McCarthy recently was elect- 
1 executive vice president of the 
urity Bakeries Corp., Chicago. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


OG GG Gg 


Lt. Clarence E. Jacobson, in civil 
life secretary-treasurer of the Lex- 
ington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been assistant rail transportation 


officer at the Port of Marseilles, 
France, since May 1, 1945. Describ- 
ing his duties, Lt. Jacobson says, 


“We handle all rail movements to 
and from the port yards and piers, 
and at the peak the number of cars 
reaches as many as 700 per day. The 
army used 10 piers for unloading 
ships and each pier accommodates 
from 3 to 5 ships. When we were 
going full blast the unloading or 
‘turnaround’ was 41! days per ship, 
so you can gather that the army 
was doing business here on a pretty 
wide scale.” Lt. Jacobson’s army 
career dates from Dec. 7, 1942. As 
a member of the Persian Gulf Com- 
mand he was in Iran until July, 
1944, returning to this country to at- 
tend officers’ training school. He was 
reassigned to overseas duty as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Transportation 
Corps in January, 1945. 
* 


Ens. King Doyle, president of the 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., is 
now a member of the Naval Reserve, 
having been placed on the perma- 
nently inactive list on Aug. 31. He 
was called home from Okinawa fol- 
lowing the death, on April 21 of this 
year, of his father, the late William 
C. Doyle, after serving in the Navy 
three years, one of which was spent 
in the Pacific theater of war. He 
will now be free to devote his time to 
the milling business and the opera- 
tion of the new mill which was start- 
ed just a little more than a week be- 
fore his father died. Milton P. 
Fuller, who had retired some months 
before as vice president and general 
manager of the Thomas Page Mill 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, assumed a sim- 
ilar relationship with the King com- 
pany in June. 

* 


The first complete family reunion 
in three years was recently cele- 
brated by the LeMar family in Oma- 
ha when Col. Harold D. LeMar, vice 
president of the P. F. Petersen Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, and his son, Ist Lt. 
William B. LeMar, were home at the 
same time. Col. LeMar, who served 
as judge advocate of the Continental 
Advance Section with the Sixth 
Army Group in Germany, is awaiting 
his discharge from the army. Lt. 
LeMar, who was commissioned in 
January, 1944, and went overseas in 
May of that year, has served with 
the military government of the Ninth 
Army and the Third Army. At the 
end of his 30-day leave he will report 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for re- 
assignment. 

* 


Harold Seelman, who worked for 
the Dainty Cookie Co., Brooklyn, be- 
fore entering the army and who 
served in the Pacific theater with a 
medical unit, was one of the wounded 
men interviewed from Halloran Gen- 
eral Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., 
on “This Is Halloran” over the 
Mutual network recently. The broad- 
cast, made four days after the Jap- 
anese surrendered, was titled “Lest 
We Forget.’ Seelman suffered an in- 
jury in the battle of Morotoi and was 
evacuated by plane to Hawaii and 
then to the United States. The for- 
mer cooky company employee, who 
spoke about the Japanese from first 








Capt. James G. Pattridge 


MEDALIST AND MAYOR—H. J. 
-attridge, president of the Miller 
Publishing Co., recently learned that 
his son, Capt. James G. Pattridge, 
had been awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal by the commanding general 
of the XIX Corps of the 9th Army 
in Europe. This medal, states the 
citation, recognizes “heroic achieve- 
ment in France, on Aug. 22, 1944, in 
connection with military operations 
against the enemy. When the fire 
direction center with which he was 
serving was subjected to direct and 
intense enemy artillery and mortar 
fire, killing an officer and wounding 
an enlisted man, Capt. Pattridge re- 
mained at his post, relaying fire 
commands and obtaining shell re- 
ports of invaluable importance. The 
courage, determination and unswerv- 
ing devotion to duty displayed by 
Capt. Pattridge reflect great credit 
upon himself and the military serv- 
ice.” Capt. Pattridge was also 
awarded the Air Medal after 48 com- 
bat missions as an aerial observer 
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Robert R. Anderson 


directing artillery fire for the XIX 
Corps during its march from Nor- 
mandy to the Elbe River. Since V-E 
Day he has been acting as mayor of 
the town of Alsfeld, Germany, but 
will soon return to the United States 
as he has been ordered to a port of 
embarkation in France. 


MERCHANT MARINER—Robert R. 
Anderson, oldest son of N. G. Ander- 
son, Chicago manager for the Bay 
State Milling Co. and president of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, has left from the Pacific 
Coast for his first tour of sea duty 
as a member of the merchant marine. 
He left on a C-4 cargo-passenger 
ship, and will be gone for at least 
six months. Enlisting in the mer- 
chant marine of the naval reserve 
as a cadet in March, 1945, just three 
months after he reached his eigh- 
teenth birthday, Cadet Anderson 
completed his preliminary training 
at the Cadet Basic School, San 
Mateo, Cal. 





hand observation, told the nation- 
wide radio audience an interesting 
story of his army experiences. 

* 


Lt. Col. James A. Tobey, former 
director of the department of nutri- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Baking, has taken over the military 
government of Stuttgart, Germany, 
for the United States. The French, 
who had governed the Stuttgart area 
since April 23, 1945, turned the job 
with its problems involving more 
than 3,000,000 people over to him on 
July 8. After more than 28 months 
overseas, Lt. Col. Tobey is hoping for 
the opportunity to return home with- 
in a few months. 

* 


John W. Cain, president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is making plans for a short vacation 
trip during the furlough of his son, 
John W. Cain, Jr., who is expected 
home Sept. 20. Pvt. Cain, an air 
corps volunteer, was called to service 
last May and has been in the air 
corps communications service school 
at Scott Field, Ill. He is now being 
transferred to Sheppard Field, Texas. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RECOGNITION DINNER 
Minneapolis, Minn.-A civic recog- 
nition dinner honoring Dr. C. A. Pros- 
ser, retiring director of the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
will be held Sept. 26 at the Nicollet 


Hotel. The Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association and the Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute are spon- 
soring the dinner. 





—— BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. N. KARNS PROMOTED 


Kansas City, Mo. J. N. Karns, 
who has been sales representative 
for the Wolf Milling Co., Ellin- 


wood, Kansas, has been named man- 
ager of the mill at Neosho, Mo., re- 
cently purchased by the Wolf com- 
pany. 


DEATHS 


Edward W. Zeno, head of Zeno’s 
Bakery in Bellows Falls, Vt., died on 
Sept. 10. He founded the bakery 
which bears his name in 1904. He 
was 62 years of age and is survived 
by his widow and four children, in- 
cluding Bernard, who is associated 
with his father in the bakery; Ed- 
ward, Jr., and John, who are in the 
navy, and Mrs. Helen O'Neil of 
Springfield, Vt. 











Mrs. E. R. Hansen, whose husband 
is a salesman for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, died Sept. 15. 


Louis J. Frobe, 50, of the Frobe 
Pretzel Co., Pittsburgh, died recently. 
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they been booked so far ahead at capacity, purchasing of 30,000,000 bus of wh 
in some cases even to the turn of the year. monthly by the Commodity Credit Ce. 
All mills have made a conscientious effort for shipment abroad, along with the pr 
to get their regular trade taken care of. ent cash wheat premium situation and s 
Already the movement of wheat is falling sidy levels, creates bullish sentiment in n 
off, and the price is advancing. Soft trade circles. Regular demand, howe 
wheat has been the cheapest wheat on the shows no improvement Bakers, alre¢ 
market with the result that it has been bought ahead for periods ranging from 
bought eagerly by feed manufacturers, whose to four months in most cases, find no 
purchases have exceeded the movement for ducement to increase holdings Many 
merly for alcohol grits The Commodity them are operating on a smaller sched 
Credit Corp. ha ilso been an active buyer. owing to the scarcity of sugar and sh 
However, soft wheat still is elling about ening The outlook for any laterial 
Texas: Demand continue very dull; still 10x below ceiling level ere in these supplies for ome 
i confined almost wholly to family flour for Cleveland: Flour business is very quiet at to come is discouraging sa result 
U. S. I LOUR M ARKETS quick shipment Sales amount to 15° or pre on account of the end of the month all business beit accomplished iso ! 
20° of apacity virtually no busine in buyin re the announcement of the new proportions 
baker flour The labor tuation really ub Bakers claim business is” vers (Juotation Sept 15 prit wheat 
no better There ure more ipplications quiet Merchandise from the day before patent $3.80@ 3.83, standard patent §$ 
THE SOUTHWEST but applicants refuse the pay offered. Op can be een in a great man bakeshops 3.73, first spring clear $5.50 3.60; 
Kansas City: Limited sales of flour were eration continue at top capacity Price When people are not working they annot winter hort patent $3.804% 8 95 
recorded in the past weel with the big unchanged, Quotation Sept. 15: extra high afford to buy expensive layer ike (3.78: soft winter straight nearby § 
gest event of the period the government patent $3.75@4, high patent $3.50@3 A Family flour busine is showing ome a 3.do 
request for 1,800,000 sacks for British Isle UNCC! 0 h, not enriched . ces signs of life and this no doubt will con Pittsburgh: The flour trade in. thi 
Some mills bid for small amounts, although ing), first clears $3.05@ 3.15, delivered TCI tinue AS soon as more butter i iil ritory remains dull Southwestert ou 
é \ > able ‘ oO 1 vthin {fo a . 7 , Pep ible l bal il inc ise, Som ots o 00 to oor } ) a 
man _ wert unabl to ffe anything I rHE NORTHWEST abl ll ner nie ] ’ ] it | 
the September-October shipment wanted Mi - : : hotel ure ontemplatit re: to baker but no irae ile 
a * : Spring wl t ille * ot ¢ . 
Scattered bakery and family sales) com sigan apolis: stains: ihn mil : en ih loin twain tatin hat noted Famil flour ile wert on 
posed the bulk of the business done ressive eller They say . a u 1 e! worked for them and pecially n brane vhere Led 1 
rel eilit there ji no profit it ill, and t1 ‘ 1 
Considerable export inquiry developed, but ; ; : ; went t ire now return on preva i to ire taken before 
ire iti ‘ o t l ti cor ition . ‘ 
there was not much old be niller . sesh it end of September Pat ike flour le 
hal t rhe ha more flour on their , 
backlogs of unfilled orders at and Quotation Sep 15 ' t first patent nue od Sale ) sur Wwe 1 
books than customarily at th time of 1 ; ; 
most of them are behind in Ihe ‘ ‘i ; ; Pag ee . au a tandard iter 340% y tir he rt « the vee en 1 
labor supply ha not impro ept it , . sei hed tatics dees nee Of ( } , , r hort tel wert red the 6 wa I 
» their boo 1 In consequence, busine a sigs 
a few instances ind many i = < “wg ’ iter x / yt 0 mel \ l ” t ! tl 
handicapped in production a a consequet : ; zi a nter hor , } < oa aD 1 } uartet | I ‘ ' ibou ! 
r | ht but 1¢ 1 ( 1 Little ti . 
Clears remained firm V ! siderable niiaaknant i ties - ‘ Bic S240 Cleat t ‘ ¢ 
rte ’ Lire 
amounts going to the et trade Ther mar t or September-Octobe pment ae ; 
Was some Interest from 1 uh r ” ro. el result ably mee } . ount but mill : : Quota 7 Se} 1 hare nter 
protein clears Export trade appears likely } wear el little to offer on ‘? , ‘ ! patent x ( ‘ ra ht x 
“m Ca ' . l 4 ‘ x 
to absorb substantial amount unt the heavy run ¢ irection rom ing he pth be paves Abia 
Mill operations increased over he pre hols ‘ iar ay or tha deliver mn 1 ba ? or } “or ¥ 
ceding week whicl wa he n lb ‘ Demand , sprit whea cleat has ! rin first x } > Oy F ww 2 Pag 
holiday but millers tind t diffieul ) lowed l 1 ut there ne recumula nt $3.70 rst t , e it 
keep running at near i} it 7 i ’ , TT rice r firm ear § har t 1 patent $3.8 ¢ ‘ 4 ; . 
labor shortages : ! ) } : mie é ) , ‘ | 
Booki prit ‘ n last ) patent $3.70, fir t 5 t ; ‘ eee ae 
Sales last weel (not reflectir it ( ‘ . ‘ } . { heit 3 AE ES ens é } eo 4 
ernment acceptance late in the eek) a ¥ ; : . +} Send THE s . 
Siaen ry is ee So i red ) ( New York: Onl fill-it ¥ re report rH OUTH 
9 "3 : m er I ea eal is four buyer te neentive ) \ New Orleans: TI I 
23% in the preced “ ‘ ine l ‘ etine } ve ! 
Qu ) s 1S ‘ t er } ne hy i : : Mil Paes ar, i = me 
year ayo n 4 ; “ > } } 1 : ain 
Most sales were made eili ‘ heh lta +h anak not pus! ex al es # he 
and with wheat firmer en 1 ‘ fe : cat ate 4 ae er with son ithdrawn entire eir | ‘ 
showed a los to miller 1 esel I i : ey ‘ iter na otner rir . ! : 
sidy rates. Flour cost e abe 1 : ‘ ; , , > oO ul He ( Cleat , , — My 
higher than the ceiling plu ul t tate BT eee P e rn ne : ane i : ema 
Quotations Sept. 15 iblishe n : 5 ‘ light nia yon ‘ t 
familv flour $4.25 \ er t interior mills, including Duluth: [nqu nomi I ’ 1 He er ! 1 
> , + i ne t he ? } Te) it ire ( ‘ } ‘ 7 , , } ) \ 4) ‘ ’ 
le § t . t N bs epel nt M re er ! Nashville: N 
: ee P ‘ I t I ( ( A na ! 1 1 ! 1 ‘ re n ‘ ‘ 1 
, , . ‘ ¢ . y } 1 ) \ ) l ] 1 ! t } me , 
P50; straight grade $ | ! mi ever fic ermin ! nal 
Four mill report dom isine er itu I € I I I Cle ei I rte ' 
tive, G@ fair bec : : rFHE CENTRAL WEST eS : : , 
Oklahoma City: A eht imy ement it Chicago: Th: our marke ntinued ver suis ae ae ee , 
sales in evidence } liet _ I , the ‘ : ae Pe: ‘ 
compared witl 2 ‘ ) : : , ; a ’ 
tions d ne 79 ‘ ! , A ie ss ‘cs 
90% the pre u et N e it f ; ‘ 
prices Quotation r a) : P ‘ , : € t 
homa_ rate l nt S ] t ‘ . \ . at 4 ‘ - ( 
short patent flour ! "} P ‘ , . , r . maine 
short patent $3.90% 1 r t : ; as ; : > : i 1 
$3.80@ 4.10: baker hort tel . é I . Cnoke ! : ; sti = 
bakers standard }% . 1 ent & ‘ . , ; 
Omaha: Act I ‘ ‘ ! ‘ ! I r , 
i boost t eek as tl I I : : ‘ 
al la E . Boston: Tl ntinue 9 eat 
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boosted ile it t , I 7 \ ' expecte n 
of capacity indore ¢ he l ‘ 7 ‘ ho ter $3.4 : : y 
pushing sales to other buye ) 1 1 nd nt $ j rst d Aovke ete ahs a : . = - 
Without he governr 1 petu ; Khoa i - , M 
have been eee to St. Louis ! ‘ ‘ ft ' ove eat n PACIFIC COAST 
sla all «ac alte oba ; ; : ! I parce our ont t ‘ lose Portland: Mil rm dit 
Production conti t neal ; : } t , t bsee tte aod : 6s : a 
and = mill ire itching u 1 F e orrts ‘ 1 ar : ’ sia 2 joke 
ready on he 1 rhe , | ’ : re ket ; : rl . ? till é : 1 ’ : 
insure ntinuatr tl I ad Pt ; ; : , ; : 
time ap le flour : i pat \ har 
Quota or Se ] ll it = } ‘ ) } t ; nt t har I lit t 
$4.05 tandar I ent ‘ t . . ‘ ‘ : RB we ata ' ‘ , : , hey hit aed 
patent $3.41, higl ei ! , aes : ‘ 4 ; "" * Rae 3 ; 
cy lear $2.9 : i t é ¢ t ‘ uly n uve n € need ur } . bore 1 
Wichita: Mil t ! I t ! ! lot ‘ he 7 , e not ! ‘ , si he Inquir ‘ 
traigl L tion 1 ! ul n ene hea ‘ t ! i 1 ro. H 
LOO t r ! I ( t mie rove } l 1 l ¢ S] 7] ror ( ? \ F 
position I 1 P t ' t , mill ine : ‘ 
Hutchinson: I Mh ) p4.9 sO.8 ) tent $ neard pat ‘ ! I ‘ 
light wit most n re , rote , | I } ) ! I eal $ 1 met NT, rthe i ha 
bakers because of the price lee Ze faker I ea ! hard winter outl err ho pate $ t eived I end-lease 1 t 
have current nee ‘ 1 ne l ! patent ! t ra I > t t nter ru ( } ve opt 1 
interest Some export nauir 7 ece ( ’ I } ! ) ‘ first lear ent 3.500 tra ht s au ou Guctatint gant ; Montaha 
but little wa old vire ! t ‘ x 2.8 ! l itent ra ! r oa 0 1} ten § lue é ba I 
panded operatior ad 9 > Philadelphia: A firn eeling ntinue n leste oppit ! ’ 
Salina: Il ine er Toledo: M ne oO 1 the flour market u rice n me ¢ OS , hard whea lear 
bookings Shipping dire é ‘ ! lou trvir ut e bei eld a ‘ ! n vet he vhea nD $ I 
ood » I I eur ive 1 ertome me hat t l Tol ed " 
MARY F FLOUR UOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
4 & 
a — ————eEE a _____€___ - ee a — a = a | 
Week-end flour « tatior ner ( ) ! ! ( nac n quotation per bbl o 196 Ibs.) All quotatior on ba rf irload lots, prompt delivery 
( Minn ) Kal Ci st. Lou Buffalo New Yor Baltin ‘ Philadelphia Bostor Cleveland N I 
Spring first patent . < / x 1 R() < a 9 z i £3.80@ 8 $3 1 87 $3. 504 7( 1 
Spring standard pater ! ) a 7 583@ 3 1 70@ 7 3.664 7 0a if l 
Spring first ear ( a ( l 1 t 0 ( 1 a 60 7a 3.5 Oa 0 F 
Hard winter short patent t t ( ! ) t St 754 8 t 80@ 8 75@ 3.8 0a 60 1 
Hard winter 95¢ patent t ( » 3.70 a 7 T0@ 7 3.654 i 10@ 3.50 ; 
Hard winter first ear 17 a } 1 1 1 a “a Fi 
Soft winter short pater l t 0 a 7 a a 1 0a 7{ 20a 1.40 1 
Soft winter sty ! oa t a , RG ) l 1 , 1.60@ 
Soft winter straight (1 ) 1 1 a t 7 1 1 a 1 a 
Soft winter first clear 75@ 3.1 1 1 2a 7 1 10 1 l l 10a 0 a 1.154 
Rye flour, white t 1@ 4.21 t p 4.56 vy 4.28 O@ 4.40 1 a“ a .90G@ 4.00 1 
Rye flour, dar} 1% f “a r 4.06 » 3.78 7 1 “1 a 15@ 3.25 a 
Semolina, No. 1 ! 7 ! ! 99 @ 3.98 M 4,03 a ° @ 4.0 a a a 
Seattle Fran A Standard patent Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winn 
Family patent . Ponve ¢ a Dakota 1 $ a Spring top patentf $ D 5.05 $ @ “5.20 Spring exports§ $10.75 
Soft winter straight ° 1 1 Montar 1 a Spring second patent‘ m 4.40 . @ 4.80 Ontario soft winterst. 50 
POG .600 cesses ° rrr pre Spring first clear‘ @ 3.30 ee Ontario exports§ P 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices ba f.o,b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb cotton 


$280-lb cottons. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Dulut! 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec, Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. ly 
Sept 11 ; 158 158% 1H6Hw% 166 158 159 ‘ 169 1! 
D Sept. 12... 158% 159% 166% 166% 158% 1591 169 1 
Sept 13 159% 1601 167% 167% 159% 160 46 169 lt 
_ 159% 160% . 169 li 
1 li 
1 ] 





















































































































Sept. 14... 160% 1605% 167% 167% 
Sept 5 160% 160% 168% 167% 159 % 1H0% 169 
Sept. 17 160% = 1603% 167% 167% 158% 160 169 
P i CORN OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas Cit) Chicago Minneapy ‘is 
v ve ¥ Sept Der Dev May Sept Jee Sept Dee Sept. I) 
Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, a cca akeae se Ge ia 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements Sept. 13... : 116 114% 61% 61 mA 
will be accepted for 21%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want et a = ew eee oc sae i 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. Sept. 17 11 114% 60% 1 , 
* . y RYE ih LAXSEED - BARLI 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapo 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. LD 
HELP WANTED MACHINERY WANTED Sept. 11... 158M 161484 8D 10 
Sept ? 3 165% 17 139 310 0 
v v Sept. 13 151 1451 147 139 110 10 1 
Sept. 14 150% 144 144! 138 10 10 l 
Sept. 1 152 Lat 1451 138 10 10 1 
a Sept, 17 1 , 147% 14 139 10 1 
Cereal Chemist a 
WANTED UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
7 Milling . ¢ aw . Visible upply o vrai 1 tl United State i ol ed ob 
To take charge of laboratory for oe firm wants re por ne Chicago Board rrad 1s] ( ) , resi 
a ; i ollowing new or used equipment: date of veat o 
control of Flour Mill and Grain easel 6 uy Wheat einen we Ry ns 
“ eta : Jouble St: 9x36 Colle 915. 19 9 9 915 «19 1945 19 9 
Elevators. Located in California. uble Stands 9x36 Collar 1915 1944 1945] 1945 11 1945 1944-1945 
, e : Oiling Rolls Baltimore 271 5,954 0 7 I 4 
Please reply fully, giving experi- : P ’ Bostot 1,471 
. : Double Stands 9x30 Collar : ; : ae | Ae : ; : 
ence, references, education and ssa Buffalo 10,039 12,04 M45 a 
: : Oiling Rolls Afloat 1.058 8 , 
salary expected. All replies will Pee ae Chicago SI 9.748 MLS 10,58 § 1 
: : + 32x72 Purifiers Anoat 
be kept in strict confidence. Ad- 99 1/, x62 Purif Duluth . 12.209 12.21 - at 191 
a : 221, x62 ier: ; oe. gece . (ee - 
dress 7502, The Northwestern — rn Kort Worth 9458 15,631 1 9 1 i) us | 
, : ae ; lo. 7 Niavar: P » sive 7 Galvesto 711 | 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. No. 7 Niagara or same size Re Hatohinan 11344 11,97 | 
liance Bran Dusters ndianavol » 957 - , eRe | 
No. 5B Monitor Separator + <opsgteP i ‘ ~ <8 
In reply, advise quantity avail- LS i LU 14,31 1s (99 1,90 ; 
. ane Ney Orleat 1 1 ) S1 \1 | 
BAKER oa EDITOR able, price, condition and ap- Roa ei OSI ) Th ‘ | 
P im: 2 ati Omatl ] 4 1 1 : 1.19 1 1 14 ) } 
Experienced bakery production or bak- proximate location. “pan 159 x 11 - j 
ery service men who feel an inelina- Address replies to Philadelphia 1 9 ‘ | 
tion to make trade journalism a career St Loui ; ’ 7 ) ) 1 | 
are invited to address 7256, The North- 7514, The Northwestern Miller Sionx City 1 1 1 11 
western Miller. Men in their twenties : - . ©@ : s rose 104 Ys » 1,04 ) ) 
preferred, Journalistic training or ex- Minneapolis *, Minn. = ps = : 8194 y80 1 ' 
perience not required but given high rn a , > , | 
rating. Write fully, stating age, edu- eee as . ze 
cational background, occupation, ex- WANT ED—BRIGHT WOOD BON MACHINE Tota 141.1 1 S58 91 9 1 . 14 4 
perience, personal characteristics and ECU ECE sire glicpe eel machine; ; sage rae we is 
salary expected. Photo and references two flour blender \dare OG Phe = | 
helpful. Northwestern Miller, Minneapol Mint 
RYE PRODI ICTS Western Canada Visible Grain Supply | 
e) . is A = \ ble TT t ra ) the ester | 
WANTED PLANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE A , iy ‘ ; i 
charge of boiler room, process steam only I F B U + I N G Ty en = t : ; : pak stoi F igs the t 
electrical, sheet metal, maintenance and : pple acon sees 7 , shite ‘ ’ : | 
service departments, in large mill. Please peeps : : W | 
give full information as to experience, MILO * KAFIR rhe ao \ ; \r 1 \ I rh I 
ability, etc., in first letter. Some knowl- ete "3 B ; 2 1 | 
edge of milling preferable, but not neces . . wail disappointir ly I a } 1 | 
sary. Good opport for the right Phone—Wire—or Write eg ee | 
man. Address 7501, The Northwestern hl aha has aaa ah et wc a 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. SS eee 7 ites Be se Canned to a it Total 14 1.2320 12.8 | 
scattering carlo Shipping direction how Vat eee ae | 
F CHEMIST—COLLEGE GRAD- , flour $4.114@ 4.21 cw, in cott .b., pure ae ; | 
uate, preferably with six or more year == GRAIN COMPANY == medium $4.01@4.11,) pure I $ i teases hI Re 
tual rience jn conducting analyse : t } ‘ coo sae } 
a Wises cakibel os camuck Gabee ues FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS Chieago: Very little change in market; | vate 123 i 
Must also be able to assis t in writing in tenes pier eea irs tak Le ciel ae IP t upert Qs | 
terpretative analytical reports and direct Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS Saree. BRIUDINE 50 ike 
say Rela a ae eee ee and FIELD SEEDS patent rye $3.954@4.15, medium $3.8 
nity the righ mat State age, edu lark $3% ah Tot 6 ) ,] 
ation, Alary t ene ul xperien , ; ! 
in detail Enclose ph napsho Philadelphia: M ' ’ 
Address 7521, The Northwe Miller reased strengtl ‘ 
Minneapolis 2, Minn l upward movement in’ the ntapesiaie Pa Es eabo Me 1 io 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS ket, Offerings are light, but no unusual — Rarifle | seahow 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING sabe : Rided igh tee pu Sree ; ne mi-publ 
SITUATIONS WANTED Low cost laboratory controlled mill 4 te os , ete ep tes shia Peek Vl : 


grinding all types of wheat 


























Aaremccncesremaramaenin cert: eS : ne P n 
v Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole $4.25@4 
POSITION AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
about 20 bbl Would consider second a a 5 St. Louis: Price vere ' he t Shi} ‘ i 
miller’s jo Must be steady job. Ad CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. veel Sale 1 hippir lirection m et. Wm.-Pt. Artl 
dres 7 5 The Northwestern Miller proved Pure white flour $4.5 I liur Lake 
Minneapolis 2, Minn $4.46, dark $4.0 rve meal §& 1 htail ) 1! 
New York: Buyer ee ho need rm oput He 7 ee 7 . ae 
last heyond an occasional ae aig the Hi 
Ash, Yield, Capacity on aguas oo co pnd a rol : ubl 
CONTROL vhite patents $4.20@ 4.41 Plies rh 91 
WW Pittsburgh: Prices advanced, then 1 
. D. McLEAN qh ittsburmh: Prices advanced, then aoe ne 


























Mill Consultant ne B mac ake tems ; rOTAL RECEIPTS 
141 W. Jackson Harrison 1682 eg rere eer eee ke 2. to Sept. 14, 1046 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. Dutalo: Demand good; suppiy adequate: ort. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 47,68 S40 8415 
$4.28 mediun $4.18 darl $3.78 ao ! ; ean a lid 77 
Cleveland: The recent advance ha Luse anid vin 
® s vithdrawals of all rye flour pur hase by terminal amt 
MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant ia. eee tek a |CU 01 29 
asks RENEE CET TLAT.- Carne ntti by Sere TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Successful record of milling every type eee ee. fo ccrcat a ase oe ee ee aed 
of grain in all parts of the country Ditinnas Pics deve rye $430, medium Ft  WriePt,. Ars 69:706 00 6,913 
° ° ° dart $4.2 Wisconsin pure tra ht $4.97 P t enboare ‘ 4 
5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota Wiscehala ‘white patent 66.31 IL other publi 
ind emi-publi 
rminal \ t 
ern. dis é 127 1 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


FLOUR 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the wee 
ended Sept 15 n thousand bushels, W 


15 WEST 10TH STREET od Bent, 


KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI E Vv E ie 4 Y ' yer” SINCE 18865 Receipts Shipments Stock 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 194 


9 





URPOSE a PERCY KENT BAG C0. Minneapoll 2136 1,527 156, 222 763 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











Restless, persistent 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


is never satisfied to rest on 






the grocer’s shelf. It moves 






quickly on to the kitchen. 












FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


r MAPLE LEAF! 
=, 


4 


cca of the ts 











TORONTO, 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 




















HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


ONTARIO 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


TORONTO 


VANCOUVER 








Cable 
Address— 


“‘Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





















CANADA 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 


“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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| 
| WESTERN CANADA ELOUR MILLS COMPANY L. AMITED 
= : 


CABLE: LAKURON es TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


* Courtesy C.P.R. 


v 
PURITY - THREE STARS [ier 
: Founded shortly after the completion 


of the C.P.R., in 1885, the first trans- 


continental railway, Regina gave easy 
® access to the numerous Indian tribes 
ranging the vast prairies of the Canadian 
west—the centre for maintaining law and 


order in this vast territory. 
With the formation of the Province of 


Saskatchewan in 1905, Regina was 
C7 R EAT W E ST chosen as the capital. 
Located on the C.N.R. and C.P.R., 
Regina is an important junction point 
BATTL E for railways radiating in all directions. 
This strategic location, surrounded by 
rich farms in the heart of the wheat belt, 
MAITLAN D has made Regina an important distri- 
buting point and a centre of the whole- 
s sale trade. Many industries, including a 
large oil refinery, add to its importance. 
4 U Le) N As Western headquarters for Canada’s 
: famous red-coated mounted police, the 
R.C.M.P., Regina has been a centre vital 
to the orderly development of the Can- 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED adian West. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


51 
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~ jyuTe 4 ~ JUTE J 
wre BA GS coro 
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COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Z A ¥ A 


Sa” OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 














A, PacroriesMONTRENL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


N 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


ae 
/ 


4 
N\ 
7 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAIN TAINED 





SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


obin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
ASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 





SS PRE IG EL Se oe Re Pere 
SA ties Ges SORRY ae rosea 
CP SR OIEENS ms py ape: 


wre Fes 


Company Leamiled 
MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“FORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 





TORONTO, CANADA 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, ‘GILLESPIE,’ SypNEY 


F.C, THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS | @QATSWORTH & COOPER 
Flour Millers LIMITED 














MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA . 

Cables: “GLUTEN,"’ Melbourne Grain and 
on 

MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. N Feeds 

FLOUR MILLERS 


8) 
Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Cable Address: 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 






00k at Phere Celebrated. Names 


LD 
GLENORA FAMOU 
BUFFALO et 
Cable Address Mills at 


ocivie monrecat «= Fhe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sonra, Fort wittiam 


ALL CODES WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 


SPILLERS LIMITED. 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
















































and Manufacturers of 


| 
| 
PROVENDER == BALANCED 










LIMITED 


Wa ners 1nd Importers 






\ \ 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


A 


e ™ 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 











since A 
James Kchardson & dons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
Cp) 








PO ee 





WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 

















ee pn arora erg 
"ERs el eee 















j RC; PRATT CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
a Exporter - ee ators in Manitoba, 
| FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS Se ee 














68 King Street, feast UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA Winnipeg, Manitoba 





















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | [ GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “VORK” “NORDIC” Constinn toe pote Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” ‘“‘WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
| Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA “ow ’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘““WoLMAaAcs' 

































She FLOU i 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD, 


CHICAGO 













EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Utd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 











X 
Jones-HerretsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade _—* 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








{4 2 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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There used to appear in the catalog 
of a mail order house a picture of a 
pair of corduroy trousers. 

Year after year the picture ap- 
peared, together with the description 
of the pants—and the price, $3. 

In the twenty-fifth year of the ad 
the company received this letter: 

“Dear Friend: The more I been 
seeing them corduroy breeches, the 
more I got to wantin’ them. If you 
ain't sold them yet, let me know, and 
I will buy them. Yours truly, Si Hig- 
ginbotham.” 

¢ ¢ 

Mules kick because they were born 
that way, a shot gun kicks because it 
was made that way, and a taxpayer 
kicks because it is a right granted 
him by the constitution. 


¢ ¢ @ 

A woman walking through the 
park was approached by two dirty 
little boys. The elder of the two ad- 
dressed her: 

“Say, lady, me kid brother does 
some dandy imitations; give him a 
dime and he'll imitate a chicken for 
you.” 

“What will he do, crow?” 

“Naw, no cheap thing like that, 
lady. He'll eat a worm.” 

¢¢? 

Mrs. Davis: I heard you talking to 
yourself while you were taking your 
bath, John. That’s a bad habit. 

Mr. Davis: I wasn’t talking to my- 
self; I was talking to the soap. I 
slipped on it. 

¢¢ ¢ 

New Hospital Patient: Say, doctor, 
I asked that nurse to put a hot-water 
bottle on my feet and she stuck up 
her nose and walked away. 

Doctor: What else could you ex- 
pect? That was the head nurse. 

Patient: Oh, do they specialize that 
much? Then get me the foot nurse. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Famous Last Words 

“Well, if he won’t dim his, I won't 

dim rhine.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

He: I hear they took your appen- 
dix out last month—what did they 
give you for it? 

She: Oh, nothing. It wasn’t worth 
much! 


¢¢ ¢ 
Undertaker: And how old are you? 
Mourner: Ninety-eight. 
Attendant: Well, it'll hardly pay 
you to go home. 


¢¢ ¢ 
The Victim: But, lady, you held 
out your hand. 
Fair Motorist (recently engaged): 
Sorry, I was just admiring my new 


ring. 
¢¢ @ 

General: Look here, soldier, show 
more respect. Do you know what 
these two stars on my_ shoulder 
mean? 

Rookie: Sure, you got two sons 
in the service. 
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MEDRASEA CONSHLICATIB ALS CB 
OMAHA MEBRASRA USA 






A new developmen 
which greatly ex 
s tends fermentatio: 
tolerance. Provide 
more time for “cutting over” o 
giving dough extra punches. I 
you want a flour which will stan: 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATE! 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A 


P. O. Box 646 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 

















HUBERT J. HORAN | 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC | 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. | 


THEO. STIVERS | 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia | 








P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














J 
W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 
623 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
J 























"PROMPT “ss ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Th 
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M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


|  STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 








ymen | 
: j FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
ex IMPORTERS 
tatior Cory Buildings, 
vide Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
” 
rr’ oO 
s. I r 
Cable Address: “DORFEACH,’ London 
stan: 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


" FLOUR IMPORTERS 
\TE] 52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C, 3 
RASK 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


CO. 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 








S.A Cable Address. “Coventry,’’ London 

F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 

EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
‘ AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 

IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 

G& ‘onnection olicited r post-war business 
nee, Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
s I 

Cable Address TRONTOPRI London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD. 


] 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
Ic | FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentle 
ind Western Union Letter Codes 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 


ar C. E. FEAST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
*“TFeastanco,’’ London 


Buy and Sell 


Through 


s WANT ADS 
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PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFEFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 


59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
kl Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

FEED, ETC, 
Street, LIVERPOOL, 


20, Chape ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpoo 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Stre 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANcH Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
(0 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


GLASGOW, C.2 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


0 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY’ 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


N. V. ‘Cetin »pij v h GRIPPELING & VE an EY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL 


All codes used 
Bankers: Twent he Banl Amsterdam 


KINDS Ol 


FLOUR AND CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM 


Minneapoli 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR Mire 
Provenier ngel SIA 
(Postbox 196) 


\ddre FELIXCOHEN 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Acdidre . “Golden 


FLOUR, 


LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

50 Wellington St 
DIPLOMA 


Cable Address Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St 


Cable Address MARVEL,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 

, GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
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Flour enrichment is simple — sure — 


ller 


and safe with N-A's 3-Way Service: 


1. N-Richment-A*, with its 10% 
safety factor 


2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 
So choose the type of N-Richment-A 


best suited to your needs for adherence 


to formula, stability and uniform feed- 


This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


ing qualities — plus a complete enrich- 


ment service. 


“Registered Trade Mark 


This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of ¥2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
lbs. of flour. 


- WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 

phate as its source of iron and is com- 

pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥% oz. 
" of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 





BELLEVILLE9 @ NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 








WAS SHE WELL FED? 


Medical examinations still reveal a 
widespread prevalence of active or 
healed rickets among children 


Despite a great reduction in 
severe rickets during recent years, 
authorities estimate that the prev- 
alence of active and healed rickets 
is still approximately 20% among 
children of preschool age.* 

This figure varies greatly from 
community to community, but it 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE TH 





PU PU CE ey i 





is high enough to be another indi- 
cation that better nutrition in 
America is clearly needed. 

Here at General Mills we believe 
that part of the answer to this 
problem is nutrition education 
among school children, and we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
by schools for this purpose. 

These materials will be based on 
the latest authoritative informa- ~ 
tion, will be perfected with the help 


ef 
ries 
ov 


Po tees 








Eee 





of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera- 
tion of anumber of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We invite your comments and 
suggestions. 


*From “Inadequate Diets and Nutritional Deficiencies in 
the United States’, Bulletin 109, National Research Council 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 


ESE FOODS 
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m tee 
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a ne 
GREEN AND YELLOW 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 


VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens 
or canned. At least one Atleast one serving a day 


serving a day. 


ast iiae aed 
POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day 








MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... ftuid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 





...natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 





MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a Series 
in educational, m 
Magazines whic 
General Mills n 
helps to establi 
in their proper 


of ads appearin 
edical and aah 
h reports on the 
Utrition program and 
sh grain product foods 
place in the diet, 











